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REAT BRITAIN’S EMBARGO on arms to Japan 

and China is the logical sequence to the League’s action 

in naming Japan as the aggressor in the Far Eastern conflict. 
France has indicated a willingness to follow suit provided 
the United States does likewise. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be little hope that Washington will accept the logical 
conclusions of the Stimson doctrine. The resolution which 
would empower the President to declare an embargo, with 
other nations, against warring countries is buried in Congress, 
and there is no indication that the pressure necessary to have 
it exhumed will be applied. President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson have both expressed themselves in favor of the 
use of the arms embargo against aggressor nations, but the 
State Department now maintains that an embargo would do 
little good since Japan is already well supplied. But the way 
to begin is to begin, especially since the war in the Far East 
is likely to be protracted. It is further pointed out that the 
British embargo does not apply to outstanding unfilled con- 
tracts. That is a sad fact. It may indicate the real reasons 
for the coolness of the State Department. The propaganda of 
the munitions manufacturers was apparently sufficiently pow- 
erful to dispose of the arms-embargo resolution. Has it now 
conquered the State Department? President Roosevelt cannot 
do better than to inaugurate his Administration with imme- 


diate action. If his first official act were to declare an em- 
bargo to be ratified by a special session immediately to be 
called, it would serve as a most effective warning to the mad 
militarists of Japan that the United States purposes to up- 
hold the sanctity of treaties and to make effective the most 
crucial venture in international cooperation since the war. 


UEY LONG has undertaken another filibuster, this 

time to prevent further investigation of his unsavory 
role in Louisiana politics. In twelve days the Senate’s sub- 
committee on campaign expenditures, sitting in New Orleans, 
uncovered a story of political corruption, with the Kingfish 
at its center, so crude and sensational that it can only be 
compared with recent Tammany scandals in New York City. 
The committee has merely scratched the surface, but an 
additional appropriation is necessary if the investigation is to 
be continued. The newspaper accounts of the New Orleans 
hearings are sufficient to indicate that Huey Long’s fitness 
to remain in the Senate is not entirely clear and that the 
investigation should be completed. Yet apparently there is 
danger that it will not be. Senator Long, after giving a 
performance in New Orleans so brazen and so vulgar that 
he was held in contempt by the committee—and certainly by 
every self-respecting American who read the taie—rushed 
back to Washington to head off any further investigation. 
Anticipating the request for an additional appropriation, 
Long spent hours of the Senate’s precious time deriding the 
committee and challenging its authority. He made no at- 
tempt to defend himself. That is not his method. Instead, 
he called the inquiry irrelevant, a waste of money, and at- 
tempted to discredit the opposing counsel. The audacity of 
his attack and the failure of Senators Howell and Carey, who 
conducted the hearings, to reply adequately to it have in- 
clined many Senators, who apparently do not even read 
the newspapers, to the belief that the inquiry is not impor- 
tant ; while Senator Bennett Clark’s incomprehensible support 
of Long has further confused the issue. If one-tenth of the 
charges brought against Long and Overton are true, neither 
one of them should be allowed to sit in the’ United States 
Senate. Let the investigation proceed. 


HE ENDING of the Seventy-second Congress removes 

from public life, temporarily at least, several indis- 
pensable public servants. The defeated Senator who can 
least be spared is John J. Blaine of Wisconsin. He has 
fought consistently on the side of progressivism and against 
the reactionaries in the Senate chamber and in the White 
House. He has been the sponsor of considerable wise labor 
legislation. As a member of the judiciary committee, he was 
instrumental in blocking confirmation of two wretched judi- 
cial appointments—those of James Wilkerson of Chicago 
and Kenneth Mackintosh of Seattle—to the federal bench. 
He was among the Senate leaders supporting the Norris anti- 
injunction and Muscle Shoals bills, and the La Follette- 
Costigan federal relief measure. He was outstanding in the 
Senate in his willingness to fight, single-handed if need be, 
against men and measures he deemed objectionable. A cor- 
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respondingly great loss will be suffered in the House by the 
absence from the Seventy-third Congress of Representative 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. For several sessions he has headed 
the House insurgents. Through his skill as a parliamentary 
tactician, his oratorical talent and good humor, his indefati- 
gable industry, his complete information on many important 
issues, and, above all, his thorough awareness of the people’s 
needs, he became the one effective leader the Progressives 
there have had in twenty years. Others who will be missed 
are Representatives Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin, John E. 
Nelson of Maine, Burton L. French of Idaho, C. William 
Ramseyer of lowa, Robert G. Simmons of Nebraska, and 
John M. Evans of Montana. Their early return to the pub- 
lic service is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


OPULAR SENTIMENT in favor of recognition of 
Russia is now overwhelming; only the diehards persist 
in their irrational opposition. ‘There is evidence in the hands 
of Senators that William Green does not reflect the views of 
the rank and file or even of some leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor when he opposes normal relations with 
the Soviet Government. The chambers of commerce which 
formerly turned their backs on a market of 160,000,000 con- 
sumers are today in a receptive mood, and the country as a 
whole is sufficiently anti- Japanese to wish that the new Presi- 
dent would make some definite move which would indicate to 
Tokio our disapproval of its policies in Manchuria. Soviet 
recognition would make the Japanese sit up and take notice 
as nothing that has yet happened in Geneva has done. It 
would immediately bring business from the Soviet Govern- 
The Russians are eager to buy cotton, textiles, cop- 
per, and machinery. Hitherto, the apparent obstacles to 
recognition have been debts and propaganda. As a matter of 
fact, the Soviet Government has changed its attitude on 
debts since it first annulled them fifteen years ago; and it has 
promised on a number of occasions to pay us what, in the 
opinion of neutral students, it is actually not obliged to pay. 
Propaganda is a convenient bogy for the demagogue, but it is 
not a practical issue. Other nations more exposed to the 
Communist “menace” have relations with Russia and have 
not succumbed. If this menace exists, perhaps the best way 
of combating it is to reduce unemployment by attracting 
Soviet orders. Mr. Roosevelt is said to be considering im- 
mediate recognition. It should also be complete recognition. 
Piecemeal approaches may do much harm. The reason is 
simple to those who know how Moscow regards the Far 
Eastern situation. 


ment. 


HILE THE WESTERN WORLD is at present 

concerned with what are doubtless more pressing 
problems, it must not overlook the extremely important treaty 
recently signed by the Little Entente countries at Geneva. 
This treaty, though ostensibly another peace agreement, actu- 
ally constitutes an alliance for war. Heretofore Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Czecho-Slovakia have been held together 
rather loosely by a series of independent, bilateral agree- 
ments limited both in scope and duration. Under the new 
arrangement they are bound by a single treaty, upon which 
no time limit is set and which provides for unlimited mili- 
tary, political, and economic cooperation. The three countries 
will now have a common general staff, cooperative political 
headquarters at Geneva, and machinery with which to set 





up a common economic and financial policy. In short, as o: 
European commentator described it, there has been crea: 
“a new Great Power with a population of forty-five millio; 
through the virtual consolidation of the states of the Lit 
Entente.” Though the countries of the Little Entente pr 
ably needed no prompting, it is easy to trace the hand 
France in the conclusion of this treaty. Since the failure o; 
its reparations and armaments policies, which were designe: 
to keep Germany in permanent subjugation, France has had 
to seek some means of offsetting the inevitable resurrectior 
of Germany as a leading military Power. The previous loos 
alliance of the Little Entente countries would not suffice 
Italy was making appreciable progress in its attempt to detac} 
Rumania from this group; Jugoslavia was faced with menac 
ing internal dissensions. It was necessary to hold the Litt! 
Entente together by chaining these two countries to Czecho 
Slovakia, the only stable and dependable member of tly 
group. This France has now accomplished. 


F POLITICAL STABILITY and economic recover; 

were the only objectives of this new Balkan confederation 
we should be more than happy to welcome it. But obvious|; 
it has a much more significant and dangerous goal. The 
Geneva alliance was born of fear and is likely to have tre 
mendous repercussions, especially in Italy, Hungary, and 
Germany. Political leaders in these countries are alread) 
talking of “reprisals.” By this they probably do not mear 
that they will take hostile action, but that they intend 
form an alliance on their own account to oppose the “new 
Great Power.” The Geneva treaty was at least partly in 
spired by the disclosure of the shipment of 50,000 rifles and 
200 machine-guns from Italy to the Hirtenberg munition: 
factory near Vienna, presumably en route to Hungary. The 
Hirtenberg incident brought from France, with British ap 
proval, a vigorously worded ultimatum addressed to Austria 
Had the ultimatum been sent to Rome it doubtless would 
have provoked a grave situation, for its language led Amer 
ican correspondents to describe it as “an unprecedented and 
astonishing attack on the sovereign dignity of a friendl; 
Power.” Austria is too weak to offer any real resistance 
and has promised to return the arms shipment to Italy. The 
Hirtenberg incident has passed off without serious conse 
quences, but these recent developments in the Balkans revea 
how rapidly the temper of Europe is rising. 


S A RESULT of the opinion of Senator Walsh, Atto: 
ney-General in the new Administration, that Congres: 

has not the power to prescribe the time, method, or form o! 
the State conventions to ratify the proposed prohibition-repea: 
amendment, Congress is now unlikely to attempt to pass an) 
legislation on the subject. But there is no reason why it can- 
not pass a resolution, not binding or mandatory in character 
recommending a certain form of convention to the States. 
This seems highly advisable in view of the bewilderment in 
some of the States and the chaos of suggestions for proced 
ure. The whole purpose of submitting the proposed repea 
to conventions instead of to legislatures was to secure a direc 
popular verdict on the sole question of prohibition. There 
should be only two sets of candidates for the conventions: 
those who unequivocally pledge themselves to vote for th: 
new amendment and those who just as unequivocally pledge 
themselves to oppose it. A pro and an anti candidate 
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» be nominated from each Congressional district or from 
ch State-legislature district, as desired; that question is of 
, importance. What is important is that the candidates 
-hould be voted for as a body, by the whole people of the 
tate, and not individually or by districts. Any other method 
‘ voting would probably distort the result. The purpose 
‘ submitting the repeal of prohibition to conventions was 
secure a referendum on the question. Let the referendum 

- real, and let its results be accurate. 


A AEANWHILE liquor-control legislation by the States 
i remains to be enacted. New York State has ‘made 
. beginning with the appointment of a State commission 
vhose first recommendations include local option and the 
-eation of non-paid boards consisting of persons of high 
character. The commission, in its initial report dealing with 
non-intoxicating beer, recommends that it be sold in hotels 
and restaurants but not across a bar—an obvious attempt to 
forestall the saloon. But why should non-intoxicating beer 
ve denied equality with the oyster or the milk shake, which 
re now widely sold across the bar? Competitive advertising 
of the products of brewery and distillery are to be forbidden. 
Needless to say, the newspapers will not like this. Most 
nteresting of all is the proposed use of a part of the proceeds 
f liquor taxation for temperance education. The more 
mnsumed, the more funds available for inculcating the evil 
f excessive consumption—the demon rum is to be sentenced 
to chasing his tail around the stump. The desire of the 
»mmissioners to lessen liquor abuses by limiting the profits 
s apparent and praiseworthy. But is not public ownership 
the solution most likely to prevent private profiteering and 
litical corruption, and to insure the maximum of control, 

. well as of revenue, to State and nation? 


MONG THE PROBLEMS with which the new Ad- 
ministration will be immediately confronted is the public 
debt. An unparalleled situation exists. More than half of 
the public debt of $20,907,000,000 matures or is callable 
this year. The exact amount maturing or callable in the 
next eleven months is $11,349,700,000. Ogden Mills has 
been our most persistent and most eloquent verbal opponent 
of inflation; but he has been perfectly content to follow an 
inflationary policy by continuing Mr. Mellon’s optimistic 
system of financing the government by short-term borrowing. 
As a result of the present artificial and wholly abnormal 
banking situation, the government has been able to finance 
itself with this short-term borrowing at remarkably low rates 
of interest. But to what extent is this low interest being 
paid for by the possibility of having to pay very much higher 
interest in the near future if the situation should change 
either for the better or for the worse? For if the situation 
changes for the worse, rates may be raised for the government 
either by a decline in its credit standing or by a compulsion 
on the part of the banks to sell government securities. If 
the situation changes for the better, banks will be more anx- 
ious to take their funds out of low-interest government secu- 
rities and lend them out at higher interest to business. In 
either case the government, which could still float a long-term 
bond issue at less than 4 per cent interest, will have missed 
its market. In any case, Mr. Mills, the apostle of sound 
finance, the great hard-money man, has preferred to leave 
the whole problem on Mr. Roosevelt’s doorstep. 


N ANCIENT STORY relates that a New York news- 
paper once sent a cub reporter out to cover a flood ta 
the Middle West. After two or three days all the othe: 
New York papers began to publish long special accounts of 
the disaster, but the cub reporter was not heard from. His 
paper wired him: ‘“‘Why aren’t you sending anything?” ‘Lhe 
reply came back: “Can’t send anything now. Too much 
excitement.” ‘The report of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Unemployment seems to have been framed 
on this principle. The committee announces regretfully that 
it can recommend no unemployment insurance now; that 
must wait for the slump to lift. It holds that employers 
cannot now stand the increased burden on pay rolls, that 
they would be obliged to dismiss employees, who would 
have to be taken care of by inadequate State funds. This 
argument appears to have very little substance. If the insur- 
ance were of the general type now widely recommended by 
economists, under which the State contributes nothing while 
the employee contributes 1 per cent of his weekly pay and 
the employer 2 per cent of his pay roll, it would increase total 
pay-roll expenses by only 2 per cent. At most, this could 
cause the discharge of one man in fifty. If the argument 
were sound, it could be used equally well in a period of full 
employment. But even if one were to grant its validity 
under present circumstances, there would still be no excuse 
for the committee’s failure to recommend the passage of 
such legislation now, to go into effect immediately in every 
firm showing a current net profit, and for all firms without 
exception at some definite later time. It is true that only 
direct relief can now help those already unemployed; but 
if we are to get unemployment insurance at all, we must get 
it while public opinion is aroused in its favor. 


The National City 
Bank Scandal 


OR many years these columns have recorded the 
fk wrongdoings of corporation managers, captains of in- 
dustry, and bank officials, but never a more outra- 
geous abuse of positions of trust or more flagrant misconduct 
of men in high fiduciary positions than have been laid bare 
by the testimony of officials of the National City Bank of 
New York before the Senate Banking Committee. These are 
strong words; they cannot be too strong. For brazen disre- 
gard of the rights of the lawful owners of the bank, of the 
depositors, and of the public generally, nothing exceeds the 
confession of Messrs. Mitchell, Rentschler, and Baker. 
More than that, they have displayed an indecent callousness 
in the treatment of the lesser employees of their own institu- 
tion which, with their other performances, marks them as men 
set apart from their fellows as betrayers of their trust not 
merely as bankers, but as human beings. 

We refer, of course, to the loan in 1929 to themselves 
by the officers of this bank, the second largest in the world, 
of the sum of $2,400,000 to enable them to carry their com- 
mitments for the purchase of stock of the bank when the 
stock-market crash had jeopardized their personal finances. 
This loan was made without interest to some one hundred of 
the leading officers of the bank and the affiliated National 
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City Company, and only in a few cases did these officials 
offer adequate collateral. Only 5 per cent of it has been re- 
paid. The utterly reprehensible character of this transaction 
is thrown into clearer light when one adds the deadly fact 
that these same officers then proceeded to sell out hundreds of 
the customers of the bank when the collateral advanced to 
cover their commitments in the stock became inadequate. 
Moreover, the clerks of the bank, who had been urged, and 
in some cases really driven, to purchasing the bank stock at 
200 or 220 lest they lose the favor of their superior officers, 
were given, and have been given, no aid whatsoever by the 
bank in carrying the shares they bought on the instalment 
plan. On these thousands of them are paying today, with the 
result that their very existences and those of their families 
are being jeopardized by these continuing payments for a 
stock now worth less than $30 a share—payments which they 
dare not suspend lest they lose all their savings. No mora- 
torium for them! No loans to help them carry on! Indeed, 
it was admitted that their only way of getting out of these 
payments was to give up their jobs. They are just clerks, and 
the National City Bank has plainly existed not for them or 
their interest, or for anybody else except the insiders. 

The head and front of this offending is Charles E. 
Mitchell, whose resignation, promptly offered, was promptly 
accepted by the directors. It now appears that the privilege 
of having him act as chairman of the bank and of the affiliated 
National City Company cost the bank in bonuses about 
$3,500,000 for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, in addition to 
his annual salary of $25,000. In other words, he drew a sal- 
ary of nearly $1,200,000 a year—the President of the United 
States receives $75,000 a year for conducting the affairs of the 
great American nation. As we have said before in the case of 
President Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Company, no man 
on earth is worth any such salary and to no man should it be 
paid. But more interesting things came out about Mr. 
Mitchell. In 1929 he sold to a member of his family 18,000 
shares of his National City Bank stock at a loss of nearly 
$2,800,000, which enabled him to avoid paying any income 
tax whatsoever in the next year. It is this transaction 
which led Senator Whgeler to remark on the floor of the 
Senate that if it was rigft to send Al Capone to Atlanta jail 
for an income-tax fraud, “some of these crooked bank presi- 
dents” should have the same dose administered to them. But 
Mr. Mitchell’s sale of this stock is probably not illegal in 
a criminal sense. The income-tax authorities have the power, 
however, to reopen this tax return and to invalidate the sale. 
It was not a genuine one in open market, since an arrange- 
ment existed to buy back the stock at the same price after the 
requisite period. “That sale was just a sale of convenience to 
reduce your income tax?” asked Senator Brookhart. “Yes,” 
replied Mr. Mitchell. “It was a sale frankly for that pur- 
Te 

But this does not end the tale of shamelessness. It was 
brought out that the City Bank, finding itself in 1927 with 
about $31,000,000 of worthless Cuban sugar paper on its 
hands, proceeded to get rid of it in this way: It increased its 
atock by an issue of $25,000,000 which it sold for $50,000,- 
000. Of the latter sum $25,000,000 went to the National 
City Company, which then purchased the stock of a newly 
formed General Sugar Corporation, and this dummy corpo- 
ration bought the bad paper for the same amount from the 
National City Bank—only to lose most of the millions in- 





volved in that paper. This was high finance, indeed, with 
the purchasers of the bank stock holding the bag. The value 
of the stock of every stockholder was lowered by that trans- 
action without their knowledge. Finally there is one more 
revealing transaction to record. During the 1929 boom mar- 
ket the National City Company sold its City Bank stock 
short. To quote Mr. Pecora, the counsel for the Senate 
Banking Committee: “In other words, the company sold 
shares of bank stock it didn’t own or have on hand.” More 
than that, in order to deliver the stock it had sold when there 
was none in its possession, it borrowed no less than 15,000 
shares from our dear old friend, Charles Mitchell, chairman 
of the bank and company. In other words, it was gambling 
in its own stock with the aid of its head. Was there ever a 
worse record of conscienceless manipulation of a great bank- 
ing institution? The resignations of Messrs. Mitchell and 
Baker should be followed by those of Mr. Rentschler and al] 
the other officials and directors who had guilty knowledge 
of or profited by these transactions. 


It goes without saying that the Congress of the United 
States will fail in its duty if, first, it does not find out what 
the national bank examiners were doing during these years in 
permitting these things to come to pass, and, secondly, if it 
does not immediately pass remedial legislation to make im- 
possible the repetition of such scandals, the mere revela- 
tion of which has gravely affected an already serious banking 
situation. How can people have confidence in any bank 
when such things are disclosed? And why, indeed, should 
they? We have no doubt that Messrs. Mitchell, Rentschler, 
and Baker are members of all the hereditary patriotic societies 
and are anti-Socialist and anti-Communist. All the 87,000 
Communist voters who cast their ballots for Mr. Foster at 
the last election could not in years possibly do as much injury 
to our institutions and to the capitalist society to which these 
banking gentlemen are so devoted as they have done by their 
misconduct as revealed under oath on the witness stand. 


The City Bank and the Press 


What has been the attitude of our great and variegated 
metropolitan newspapers toward the National City Bank ex- 
posure? Recall the snappy way these defenders of the com- 
mon weal day by day excoriated in their editorial columns 
the tin-box artists of Tammany Hall as their malfeasance was 
bared by Mr. Seabury. 

On Tuesday, February 21, before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, Mr. Pecora brought out that Charles E. 
Mitchell had paid no income tax in 1929 by making a “sale” 
to a relative and recording a $2,800,000 loss, and with his 
fellow-officers had floated $50,000,000 worth of additiona! 
National City capital stock to take care of worthless Cuban 
sugar liabilities. 

Not a line of editorial comment appeared on Wednesday, 
February 22, in any New York morning or evening paper. 

On Wednesday, February 22, Mr. Pecora brought 
out that the National City officers had lent themselves $2,400,- 
000 to protect their margin gambling, appropriating this 
money without security, charging themselves no interest, and 
subsequently writing most of these loans down or off, at the 
same time that they sold out their customers and compelled 
their clerks to continue payments on stock which these lesser 
fry had bought. 
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The New York morning and evening newspapers of 
Thursday, February 23, were as silent as a bank vault on a 
holiday. 

On Thursday, February 23, came the revelation that 
National City officials had sold their own bank stock short. 

And short of editorial comment on Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Rentschler, Mr. Baker, and the National City Bank were 
the Friday New York morning and evening papers. 

On Saturday morning, February 25, appeared the first 
editorial mention of this aging scandal in—of all papers—the 
tabloid News. Its editorial conclusion, however, was chiefly 
that “we” were all largely to blame: “We were all trying to 
get rich without work; we were gambling to get rich by 
buying stocks on 10 per cent margin”; and the News urged 
hanking reform because “we may all go coocoo again.” 

Emboldened by the morning tabloid’s audacious stand, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s New York Evening Post on Saturday 
afternoon leaped into the fray editorially. Bravely it de- 
nounced—the Senate! ‘The Senate, at this session, has done 
nothing to restore public confidence . . . and has chosen the 
worst of all possible times to throw further doubt upon banks 
through the explorations of its banking and currency com- 
mittee.” The Post felt, however, that the Senate’s “revela- 
tions .. . cannot be ignored,” and that, alas, “they break the 
faith of the people in their financial leaders,” and that the 
revelations ‘‘will lead, inevitably, to one more attempt to 
legislate a new honesty into the banking business.” It then 
declares: “Legislation cannot do this’; but paradoxically 
prophesies that “the Glass bill will be the result.” With the 
News, the Post feels sure that “like many of the rest of us, 
some of our bankers were mad enough to do then what they 
wouldn’t dream of doing now.” 

Sunday’s and Monday’s New York Times and Herald 
Tribune continued mute. That brave champion of the under- 
dog, William Randolph Hearst, while printing on his 
American editorial page a‘series of five articles on banking 
reform in general, appeared stricken with aphasia as far as 
the National City and its officials were concerned. 

But surely the fearless and progressive Scripps- Howard 
World-T elegram had something to say! When, indeed, was 
that gallant palladium of our purses silent on corruption? 
On Wednesday, February 22, it had an editorial on “Tam- 
many Boldness.” On Thursday it attacked “Furniture 
Grafting” in the city administration. On Friday it de- 
nounced ““Fixers in the Municipal Court.” On Saturday it 
roundly spanked S. Howard Cohen of the Board of Elections. 
On Monday, February 27, it came out editorially against 
“Multiple Job Holding.” The reader’s eye, on this day also, 
would gravitate to an editorial headed “Bar the Speculators.” 
But they were not the speculators of 55 Wall Street; they 
were only those of the Wallabout Market, Brooklyn. There 
was also an editorial on “Bank Action.” But that was 
merely a comment on the signing of the Couzens national- 
banking law. 

To sum up, in five days the New York Times, the Her- 
ald Tribune, the American, the Evening Journal, the Sun, 
and the World-Telegram—all those great molders of public 
opinion—have had no opinion on the largest bank scandal 
under their noses since the failure of the Bank of United 
States. It all recalls that ancient music-hall quip: “If you 
steal $25, you’re a thief. If you steal $250,000, you’re an 
embezzler. If you steal $2,500,000, you’re a financier.” 











A Farewell 
to Republicans 


T the risk of gilding the tinsel, let the record be eet 

A down finally as The Nation takes leave this week of 

the “only party fit to rule.” American memories are 

short. Four years from now the public will be asked to re- 
store the Republicans and prosperity. 

Let it therefore be recalled, now and henceforth, that 
four years ago not a cloud even as large as a man’s hand had 
appeared in the heavens. That it was, from the financial 
standpoint, a clear blue sky may have had a certain prophetic 
symbolism which was overlooked at the time. Herbert 
Hoover was about to assume the Presidency. His predecee 
sor, Calvin Coolidge, in his valedictory message to Congress, 
had declared: 


No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 
surveying the state of the Union, has met with a more pleas- 
ing prospect than that which appears at the present time. 

. .. The requirements of existence have passed beyond the 
standard of necessity into the region of luxury. Enlarging 
production is consumed by an increasing demand at home 
and an expanding commerce abroad. The country can re- 
gard the present with satisfaction and anticipate the future 
with optimism. 
There was no difference of opinion, no variation in op- 
timism between the retiring and incoming helmsmen of the 


nation. In his acceptance address the previous August Mr. 
Hoover had declared: 


We in America today are nearer to the final triumph 
over poverty than ever before in the history of any land. 
The poorhouse is vanishing from among us. We have not 
yet reached the goal, but, given a chance to go forward with 
the policies of the last eight years, and we shall soon, with 
the help of God, be in sight of the day when poverty will be 
banished from this nation. There is no guaranty against 
poverty equal to a job for every man. That is the primary 
purpose of the economic policies we advocate. 


And having achieved office on the basis of this premise and 
promise, President Hoover reiterated his faith in his inaugu- 
ral message: 


Ours is a land... filled with millions of happy homes, 
blessed with comfort and opportunity. ... In no nation are 
the fruits of accomplishment more secure. . . . I have no 
fears for the future of our country. It is bright with hope. 


There is no need to set down once more the repeated 
mistaken prophecies which issued from the White House as 
the country sank deeper into economic chaos. Those fore- 
casts were sufficiently quoted during the recent Presidential 
contest. But Mr. Hoover’s record as a false prophet con- 
tinued consistent to the end. Throughout the campaign he 
asserted that his Administration was achieving victory over 
the depression. In Cincinnati, on October 28, 1932, he said: 
“|. we have succeeded in defeating these forces. We have 
protected our institutions and our people. We have now 
transformed those measures into an attack on this depression 
all along the line.” Speaking at Des Moines of the farmers’ 
plight, he declared: “Happily, we have won this battle.” 
And at Indianapolis, on October 29, he said: 
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I pointed out there [at Detroit] that the battle has now 
changed from successful defense of our country from dis- 
aster and chaos to forward-marching attack on one hundred 
fronts, through a score of instrumentalities and weapons 
toward recovery. Since that time I have further positive 
evidence showing that the measures and policies we have set 
up are driving the forces of this depression into retreat with 
constantly increasing rapidity. 


At St. Paul, on November 6, he stated, as he had earlier 
in the campaign, that a million men had returned to work in 
the preceding four months, and were returning at the rate of 
half a million a month, adding, “Every business index shows 
some progress somewhere in the nation.” And in his final 
address, broadcast from Elko, Nevada, on the eve of the elec- 
tion, he expressed the hope that the American people would 
“realize the great crisis we have successfully passed,” and 
contrasted the opposition’s “mirage of promises” with his 
party’s “reality of facts.” 

It is needless to stress the hollowness of these final prom- 
ises and assertions. Unemployment mounts—thirteen mil- 
lion men out of work is today a conservative estimate; a 3.9 
per cent drop in employment with a 5 per cent pay-roll de- 
crease was recorded for the month ending January 15, ac- 
cording to the latest Department of Labor statistics available. 
The people’s savings continue to be confiscated as banks close 
at an undiminished pace—272 closed in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1933, and toward the close of February they closed, no 
longer singly, but by States—Michigan, Maryland, Ohio. 
Bankruptcy is becoming epidemic. The private and local re- 
lief upon which Mr. Hoover’s policies relied are increasingly 
inadequate ; destitution, undernourishment, actual hunger are 
spreading through the land. 

But we are taking leave not merely of a single Admin- 
istration. For twelve years the Republican Party has been 
in power. During ten of those years it controlled the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government. When, a 
few years hence, an attempt is made to minimize the disaster 
of this last quadrennium, and to point to a preceding eight- 
year period of material development and growth, let it be 
noted that in a purely material sense the American people are 
much worse off today than they were twelve years ago. Far 
more than was gained has been swept away. Savings have 
been dissipated, lives have been blasted, families disintegrated. 
Misery and insecurity exist to a degree unprecedented in our 
national life. And spiritually the American people have been 
debauched by the materialism which made dollar-chasing the 
accepted way of life and accumulation of riches the goal of 
earthly existence. The record of Republicanism must be 
judged as a whole, although, in fairness, the consequences of 
the World War and the major responsibility of the Demo- 
crats for putting the United States into it must not be for- 
gotten. The Republicans were as eager to make war—and 
both parties continued, until well after the crash, to be 
proud of their attitude in 1917. Moreover, economic disaster 
has been only a part of this sterile decade’s legacy, the burdens 
of which will descend to unborn generations. Our worthiest 
traditions have been impaired; vital tenets of American life 
have been destroyed. What has become of that fundamental 
American axiom “salvation by work”? In all our previous 


history it has been taken for granted that ours was a land of 
opportunity, and that rewards bore some relation to initiative, 
effort, and ability. 


Granting the large mythical content of 





these beliefs, they were more nearly valid in America in the 
first century and a half of our national existence than any- 
where else on earth. They are no longer true today. The 
promise of American life has been shattered—possibly beyond 
repair. 

Shall we assume that the Democrats, who now take 
office, offer a better prospect for America? ‘The indicated 
liberalism of Roosevelt in the present desperate emergency, 
his power policy, more enlightened than any we have yet had, 
his nomination of a Cabinet superior to any within a genera- 
tion, his apparent determination to tread new paths, are 
auguries of hope. But we should not forget certain funda- 
mentals which The Nation has often reiterated: In recent 
times, certainly, the two major parties have been as like as 
peas, sterile, guided by approximately the same economic 
philosophy, motivated by the same quest for legal—and some 
not so legal—loot. 

If the thievery of the “Ohio gang”—never atoned for 
by the Republicans—was wholly a party scandal, it is evi- 
dent that, considerable as were those peculations, they were 
trifling beside the legalized plundering which has ever 
been non-partisan. Behind the Administration facade, 
capped by the genial and banal Harding, the insignificant 
Coolidge, and the erstwhile superman, Hoover, have been the 
real rulers cof America, some of whom Mr. Gerard identified 
in his famous list three years ago. They have included 
Samuel Insull, always a buyer-in to both parties; his friends 
and creditors, Owen D. Young and Gerard Swope; Charlie 
Dawes, also a friend of Lorimer; Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank, whose latest performances are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue; Albert H. Wiggin of the Chase Na 
tional Bank, whose tale is still to be told; Mr. Mellon of the 
Colombian oil loans, the recipient, through Will Hays, of 
Mr. Sinclair’s Continental Oil bonds, aluminum monopolist, 
and the greatest refunder of taxes to the wealthy since before 
Alexander Hamilton; Eugene G. Grace, Charlie Schwab's 
million-dollar-bonus boy ; Leonor F. Loree, buyer for his pri- 
vate account of Missouri, Kansas, and Texas stock to be un- 
loaded on his company stockholders; George W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Company, who, only after a 
blistering Supreme Court opinion rendered in a stockholder’s 
suit, returned 13,440 shares of stock which, upon his own 
recommendation, had been given him. It was a Grand Old 
Party—for them—while it lasted. Makers and beneficiaries 
of our politico-economic system, these are the men whose 
failure is now written large in the towering empty edifices 
that scrape the New York sky, in the hundreds of thousands 
of “For sale” and “To let” signs which adorn our cities, in 
the closed banks, in the foreclosed farms, in the whole pic- 
ture of devastation which has come under their rule. 

Have these captains and kings departed—not to return? 
The epoch of their wanton and repulsive leadership is end- 
ing. Their incompetence and their betrayal are manifest. 
Rut much of the evil they have done lives after them. The 
coming years will see the struggle to purge America, to re- 
assert the promise of American life, to validate, in consonance 
with the changed times and conditions, the high aspirations 
of the founders of the nation. Mr. Roosevelt has the oppor- 
tunity to be the leader of this renaissance, but he will have 
to forge as his instrument a wholly different Democratic 
Party from that which so long has been indistinguishable 
from the Republican. 
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A Good Cabinet 


We say this with full realization that there are 

weak spots in it, that there is only faint approval 
f it in Democratic circles in Washington, and that the con- 
ervative elements generally fear that it is weak. In the 
New York Times we find a plaint that it does not include 
men like Newton D. Baker, John W. Davis, Norman Davis, 
.r Owen D. Young, and a reference to the men who formed 
oart of the recent Republican Cabinets, such as Hughes, 
Stimson, and Kellogg. Well, one of the reasons why we 
‘ke the new Cabinet is that it is happily free from the left- 
vers of the Wilson Administration, the “strong men” who 
iave long since grown stale in the public eye, not one of 
whom has given the slightest indication of any ability to cope 
vith the present crisis, or of having freed himself from the 
prejudices of a bygone generation of public men. 

Senator Walsh’s selection as Attorney-General puts at 
the head of that department for the first time in much more 
‘han a decade a man who is not a reactionary and a trusted 
friend of the “interests,” but a relentless and brilliant prosecu- 
ror. In his handling of the oil frauds he showed that no 
power could prevent his going to the bottom of those scandals. 
\s for the new Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, it 
s hard to see how there could be a better choice. The press 
as dwelt upon his connection with the Bull Moose move- 
nent in 1912; far more important is the fact that he has 
been for years in the forefront of all reform movements in 
Chicago. With superb courage he told the truth about 
Samuel Insull in the year 1930, when that noble Athenian 
was still the greatest figure in his community, and declared 
that Insull, more than anyone else, was responsible for 
Chicago’s vice and crime. These were his words: 


M R. ROOSEVELT has chosen an excellent Cabinet. 


Chicago is not suffering from a breakdown of govern- 
ment, but from a super-government. The name of Chi- 
cago’s super-government is Samuel Insuil. By contributing 
lavishly to the coffers of both parties, aud by exerting his 
influence in other ways, he has gradually assumed control 
of the parties. He dominates fhe business community 
through his tremendous power. The press apparently fears 
to attack him. . . . The same public officials who have fur- 
nished protection to Insull’s public utilities have also fur- 
nished protection to racketeers, bootleggers, and professional 
killers. . . . Thus we have a city administration with the 
under-world and over-world in dual control. 


There spoke a man of just the type we need in the Cabinet 
in this national emergency. 

The appointment of Frances Perkins to the Department 
of Labor is equally a cause for profound jubilation. The first 
woman to enter the Cabinet, she is a tried executive and pub- 
lic official, with a national reputation for efficiency, integrity, 
and courage. Mer appointment renders a service to the work- 
ing men and women of America, organized and unorganized, 
that can hardly be measured. 

For Cordell Hull we have the highest respect. He has 
for years fought tariff excesses almost single-handed in Con- 
gress with great ability and a clear understanding of the 
principles involved. He is therefore well equipped to nego- 


tiate the indispensable international agreements upon which 
world recovery in no small measure depends. While he has 
not figured in foreign affairs, he is a student of problems that 
come before him, a dispassionate searcher after facts. He is, 
moreover, free from entangling alliances with financial groups 
with special interests to promote—groups which have so often 
in the past made the State Department the instrument of 
their acquisitive purposes in Latin America. 

For William H. Woodin, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as much, unfortunately, cannot be said. He is a big business 
man who has displayed few qualities that indicate his fitness 
for the difficult task ahead. The great corporations which 
he dominates—engaged chiefly in the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment-—have a history depressingly like that 
of other similar enterprises. They made large profits for the 
insiders, first, through the manufacture of war materials, 
then in the post-war boom. But Mr. Woodin’s direction 
displayed no more foresight than the prevailing type of busi- 
ness leadership; his companies overexpanded extravagantly, 
with the inevitable consequences. Moreover, Mr. Woodin’s 
Cuban connections are unfortunate. Controlling several 
Cuban companies, he is hand in glove with Machado, whose 
present Ambassador to the United States is not merely an 
official of Mr. Woodin’s companies, but his right-hand man 
and trusted confidant. Mr. Roosevelt will have to be on his 
guard here, and also with respect to Daniel C. Roper, his 
Secretary of Commerce, who has recently been engaged in 
representing Cuban sugar interests in the capital. Mr. Roper 
has the seputation of being a good executive, but his appoint- 
ment cannot be looked on as anything else than a political 
recognition of William G. McAdoo’s services at the Demo- 
cratic convention in making possible Roosevelt's nomination. 

The other Cabinet posts are relatively unimportant. 
The nation is engaged in a great domestic war, and we can 
therefore be reconciled to the naming of Senator Swanson 
to the Secretaryship of the Navy. His promotion will 
strengthen the Senate, since it will remove him from the 
important chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which he would have succeeded under the Senate 
seniority rule. Moreover, his Senate seat will very probably 
be filled by former Governur Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, a 
stronger and better man. Ex-Governor Dern of Utah was 
undoubtedly given the Secretaryship of the War Department 
in political recognition of the far West. It remains for him 
to prove his worth. The Postmastership has, of course, gone 
to James A, Farley, following a custom—which as such can- 
not be other than deplored—of thus rewarding purely politi- 
cal services. 

Taken as a whole, this Cabinet represents an enormous 
improvement over those of preceding Administrations. It 
contains far abler and more enlightened department heads 
than we have had in a generation. Moreover, it is the gen- 
eral spirit of the Cabinet which counts, and since it will be 
dominated by Mr. Roosevelt, we cannot but feel that, as a 
whole, it will be progressive and forward-looking and able 
to grapple intelligently with the crisis which confronts the 
country. 
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Issues and Men 
And a Woman—Frances Perkins 


pointed to the Cabinet of the United States is one of 

the most inspiring and encouraging events of recent 
years. My mind is running far back as I write. I am think- 
ing of the pioneers who first declared that woman was man’s 
equal in all respects and as such entitled not only to vote but 
to hold any office within the gift of the American people. 
How they were derided, how they were laughed at, how they 
were subjected to vile abuse, and even physical assault! No 
one can realize what such sensitive and lovely women as Lucy 
Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Angelina Grimké, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and many others had to suffer when first they 
dared to take part in the anti-slavery and woman-suffrage 
agitation nearly one hundred years ago. Indeed, the famous 
“broadcloth mob” which dragged William Lloyd Garrison 
through the streets of Boston with a rope around his waist 
was roused to violence as much by the fact that a group of 
Boston women had so unsexed themselves as to organize an 
anti-slavery society and hold a public meeting as by the fact 
that the society was to be addressed by an English agitator 
for human rights, George Thompson. Indeed, in 1840 the 
first World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London refused to 
seat the American “female delegates” on the ground that for 
any woman to take part in a public meeting was improper and 
degrading to the sex! 

I remember, too, in later years, the first parade for 
woman’s suffrage held in New York City in which men took 
part. I was one of the eighty-five members of the sterner 
sex who were booed and hissed and asked: “Did your wife 
make you do it?” all the way down Fifth Avenue to Wash- 
ington Square. Not one of us was sure then that we would 
live to see the enfranchisement of women, much less be pres- 
ent to rejoice when a woman took her seat in the Cabinet 
room of the White House. Here is a lost cause no longer 
lost, but come to triumphant success, and if the pioneers of 
that cause are looking down upon this scene, there will be re- 
joicing in heaven on the fourth day of March. And this 
rejoicing should be doubly vociferous because of the character 
and achievements of Frances Perkins herself. ‘These the edi- 
tors of The Nation are treating elsewhere. I can only add 
my “me, too.” But I am particularly pleased that Frances 
Perkins is a Lucy Stoner—in other words, she has kept her 
maiden name although happily married and the mother 
of a most promising daughter. In this hour of depression 
when the pernicious doctrine is being preached that married 
women should be debarred from employment by the local, 
State, and federal governments if there happens to be a hus- 
band or another male member of the family who is also 
working, it is wonderful, indeed, to have Franklin Roosevelt 
pick not only an extraordinarily able woman of proved ability 
in public office, but one @hose husband is also a wage-earner. 
That ought to stop a great deal of the mischievous propa- 
ganda which could only work infinite harm if it should lead 
to the adoption of this proposal as a nation-wide policy. No 
State has the right to deny a woman a job, not even in times 


AR sins the news that Frances Perkins is to be ap- 


of unemployment, if she wants it, has earned it, and is capable 
of doing it well. Here we have another one of those real 
issues of personal liberty that ought never to be abridged by 
sex, or race, or color. 

I am so bold as to believe also that the new President has 
set an example which will be followed in the years to come as 
a matter of course, as it has been the custom ever since the 
coming of suffrage to give women their place on the national 
party committees. No one thinks that that unsexes them; 
no one now thinks that the women orators in the national 
conventions are out of place, or the women delegates on 
the floor. No one maintains that the women governors 
who have been chosen have suffered thereby—“Ma” Fergu- 
son, I fancy, is just about the same woman that she was when 
she first became Governor. I admit that we have had sev- 
eral unfortunate cases, notably one in New York State, in 
which women office-holders have played us false. But we 
have no right to expect women in office to be more upright 
than men similarly placed; we can only hope that they wiil 
do better than the men. But whether they do or not, a share 
in the actual management of our State and national busi- 
nesses is their inalienable right. So I should not be sur- 
prised if every succeeding Cabinet hereafter had one or more 
women in it. Certainly, if a Republican Administration 
should succeed Mr. Roosevelt’s, it would be hard for it not 
to “recognize the women voters” in this way. 

But after all, I come back to the fact that we need not 
worry the least bit about this first woman Cabinet mem 
ber. Her attractive personality, her strength of character, 
her devotion to the truth which made her leap to the ex- 
posure of the misleading statistics of unemployment given ou: 
by Mr. Hoover’s Administration, all give no room for ques- 
tion as to what her record will be. Also she is a forward- 
looking person, in touch with all reform movements, sympa- 
thetic to social control and social responsibility. It will 
be wonderful to have her in the place of the incredible Mr. 
Doak, and of the money-grabbing former Secretary of Labor, 
the present Senator from Pennsylvania, James J. Davis, who 
is now awaiting trial upon an indictment for misusing the 
mails. Those were “professional” labor men. They served 
the cause of labor and their country just about as badly as 
possible. They stood for hatred, bitterness, bigoted intoler- 
ance, and narrow-minded and cruel interpretation of the 
labor and immigration laws. When I think of Frances 
Perkins’s point of view and attitude, her humanity, wisdor, 
and statesmanship, it seems to me that she will be an 
angel at the Cabinet table in contrast with the sordidness 
and the inhumanity of her predecessors. I, for one, pledge 
myself here and now never to cease to be grateful to Franklin 
Roosevelt for this brave and just and wise action—no matter 
what fate may have in store for him and his Administration. 


Bets Serrioen bttadf 
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black in a previous thaw, is frozen now in ruts and 

nodes. Where the boots of the farmers press, a little 
slime of water exudes, black and shiny. Through a fence 
the weather-bleached stalks of corn, combed and broken by 
the husking, stand ghqstly in the pale air. The farm build- 
ings—machine-shed, chicken-houses, pig-houses, corncribs— 
sprawl! and gather again in the big, hip-roofed red barn, and 
strike a final accent in the thrust of the tiled silo. The farm 
is kempt and has a going air; there is nothing run down 
about it. The fields spread away, picking up other farm 
clusters sections off—remote, separate, dim under the big 
gray sky. One feels the courage of the isolate units, each 
swinging its big segment of earth. Perhaps they call for 
too much; perhaps the independence is doomed; but some- 
thing of worth will be gone if it goes. 

There are 300 farmers here. It is a Quaker com- 
munity, long established, conservative. The farmers are 
mostly middle-aged, very workaday in overalls, sagging 
sweaters, mud-stained boots. They talk quietly in their slow, 
concrete manner, move about little. 

They are neighbors of a farmer who can no longer pay 
interest on a $2,000 mortgage. These farmers have known 
lim for years; they know he would pay if he could. They 
knew the debt and the interest are three times as hard to 
pay off now as when the mortgage was given. Some of them 
know that soon their own property may be endangered by 
defaults. They know that this particular mortgage was 
given on stock, and that the farmer has offered the stock in 
settlement. And they know that the mortgagee refused the 
offer, demanded a sale instead—a sale of personal property, 
as provided by law. 

‘The mortgagee stands off at one side, with his attorney. 
They are talking with the auctioneer. ‘The farmers look 
that way once in a while, and while their glances are not 
friendly, they show no open animosity. ‘The auctioneer comes 
away. Some farmers surround him; they want to be re- 
assured that no household goods will be put on sale. The 
auctioneer reassures them. The farmers nod grimly; that 
much has been accomplished anyway. There are no leaders, 
no baranguers, no organization. In fact, this is the first 
affair of the sort in the county. 

There is a movement toward the barns. ‘The auc- 
tioneer mounts a wagon. ‘The first thing offered is a mare. 
It is rather strange that live stock is offered first; the usual 
order is machinery first. The defaulting farmer stands silent 
holding the mare; he is a man almost elderly, quiet, staid- 
appearing; and he stands embarrassed, smoothing the mane 
of the mare. ‘The auctioneer goes through his regular 
cry. The mare is sixteen years old, sound except for a wire 
cut and a blue eye. What is he offered, what is he offered, 
does he hear a bid? He tries to make it sound like an 
ordinary sale. But the crowd stands silent, grim. At last 
Two dollars. “Two dollars! Un- 


\ RAW, chilly day. The yard of the farm, churned 


someone speaks out. 


heard of, unbelievable, why she’s worth twenty times that! 
The silence of the farmers is like a thick wall. The 





The Farmer Learns Direct Action 


By FERNER NUHN 


rigmarole of the auctioneer beats against it, and falls bac| 
in his face. The farmer holding the mare stands with hi 
head hanging. At last, without raising his eyes, he says 
“Fifteen dollars.” This is a new and distressing busines: 
to him, and he is ashamed to make a bid of less than that. 

“, .. do I hear a twenty, a twenty, a twenty? Why, 
she’s worth twice that much.” ‘The auctioneer is still going 
through the make-believe. He keeps it up for five mor: 
minutes. A pause, and a voice speaks out. “Sell her.” 1: 
is not loud, but there is insistence in it, like the slice of a 
plow, with the tractor-pull of the crowd reinforcing it. The 
auctioneer hesitates, gives in. The silent, waiting crowd i: 
too much. “Sold.” After that there is less make-believe. 
Three more horses are offered. They are knocked down 
to the farmer, with no other bids, for ten dollars, eigh: 
dollars, a dollar and a half. The farmer is learning. The 
machinery comes next. A hay rack, a wagon, two plows, 2 
binder, rake, mower, disc-harrow, cultivator, pulverizer. A 
dollar, fifty cents, fifty cents, a quarter, a half a dollar. Sold 
to the farmer. His means of livelihood are saved to him 

That night there is a meeting in the country chape! 
It is a strange affair; nothing like this has happened in this 
community before. To conspire against the law! It amounts 
to that. To obstruct legal justice! There is an anxious, 
almost a bewildered look on the faces of the farmers. But 
it isn’t justice, even if it’s legal! So the debate goes on. 
Ten-cent corn to pay seventy-five-cent debts; a quarter, per- 
haps almost a third, of all Iowa farms lost to their origina! 
owners in the last seven years for inability to meet obligations 

But there is something more than economics involved 
A faith, a dream, is involved, and the jeopardy of it shows 
in their faces as they talk. A dream of land, of freeholders 
of the land, self-determining workers of the piece of earth 
they own. And now—47 per cent of the actual farmers 0! 
land in Iowa, richest land in the country, are not owners 
but tenants. The proportion is steadily increasing. Mans 
of the less resolute farmers have given up the idea of self 
respecting, profitable farming, are resigning themselves t 
the thought of “a bare living on the land.” The shadow 
of peasantry hangs over them. 

But a dream does not die easily. Heat generates fron 
it even in this conservative audience. Old phrases are spoken 
spoken with a new meaning. “Justice above the law.” “The 
Boston Tea Party.” “The right to save our homes.” Some 
one describes the affair of the afternoon. The farmers cannot 
help being pleased at its success. It is a taste of direct action 
They organize to use it more effectively. 


Another county, the county seat. Trucks, Fords, mudd; 
vehicles of all kinds have been pouring into the small town 
all morning. ‘There is a big empty space of pavement in 
front of the courthouse, with “‘No parking” signs. The 
farmers carefully park their cars down side streets. They 
gather in the courthouse, in the corridors, on the steps. A 
young farmer lounges near the door with a coil of rope 
nonchalantly hung on his arm. 
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Nothing happens. A sheriff’s sale is expected, with the 
orobability of a deficiency judgment, but the creditor’s party 
joes not arrive. The gathering is sponsored by the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association. There are 1,000 farmers here. ‘There 
is organization. Leaders stand up on radiators in the corri- 
lors and talk. Make the dollar complete its circuit through 
‘he pockets of the big boys, the big-moneyed men, and get 
hack to the producers. Until the American farmer rears up 
on his hind legs and demands cost of production, we are 
headed for the poorhouse as fast as we can go. Laws and the 
Constitution are meant to serve men, and when they cease 
ro do that, the laws should be trampled on. 

Still nothing happens. Early in the afternoon the sheriff 
innounces that the sale has been called off. It is just as 
well—for the plaintiff. He hardly wanted to carry on his 
action in the midst of the thousand farmers. A settlement 
has been reached out of court. There is little applause. The 
farmers listen a bit grimly, then slowly disperse and go back 
9 their farms. But they have accomplished their purpose. 


These are fair samples of farmers’ direct action as it 
1as been going on in the Middle West in recent months. 
[hose who deprecated the Farmers’ Holiday movement of 
last summer as a futile gesture should consider the present 
jevelopment, for it is a direct outgrowth of that movement, 
‘finding its precedents and methods in it. The general move- 
ment has had a number of results. It has called attention to 
the plight of the farmer; it has had real success as a method 
of dealing with specific debt actions; it is hastening legis- 
lative action along the whole line of agricultural problems; 
it is resulting in organization of farmers, extensive and in- 
tensive, such as perhaps has no parallel in history; and it is 
giving farmers a significant training in direct action. 

The success of the protest gatherings (which apparently 
reached a peak in the Middle West in the first part of 
January, when perhaps a dozen or a score were taking place 
Jaily, though the movement has continued since and spread 
south and west) has been due, in part, to a general fairness 
of attitude which has kept public opinion with the farmers. 
Conciliation is tried first. Committees have been acting in 
many counties to investigate complaints or prospective actions 
with a view to compromising debts with fairness to both par- 
ties. ©The number of compromises has probably been greater 
than that of the sale protests. Nor will the farmers’ organi- 
zations act to stop foreclosures when it is apparent that a 
member seeks advantage for himself. Farmers at Villisca, 
lowa, have even acted to readjust a forced settlement which 
they felt was unfair to a mortgagee. Conciliation failing, the 
common practice in a forced sale is to save only chattels and 
machinery and working stock—the means of livelihood ; grain 
and market stock are freely offered. The intention is to give 
the farmer a chance to start over again, and not let him be 
stripped and thrown upon the county. 

The chief weapon of the farmer, in his protests, has 
been simply man power—sheer weight of corporate presence 
and purpose. Frequently a few lengths of rope are at hand; 
nooses have been dangled; but it is doubtful if the ropes 
would ever be used except as threat. In Nebraska the cold 
water in a horse tank was invoked, but not used, to silence an 
unwelcome bidder. Intimidation has been used semi-pri- 


vately. Sheriffs “doing their duty” have been locked in cells, 
or in brooder houses. 


—_—_—— SS 


A final weapon is boycott—social and economic. Land- 
lords who have succeeded in removing a tenant are apt to 
find it hard to place another one on their land. Farming is 
so much a communal affair that the new tenant can hardly 
get along without the good-will of his neighbors and their 
help in silage and threshing. No trucker will haul for him. 
Usually he does not stay. A farm near Shelby, Minnesota, 
has been idle for a year; another in lowa for two years. 

Of actual gun play and violence there has been very 
little on the part of the farmers. In Kansas, however, a real- 
estate dealer was killed during January after foreclosing a 
mortgage on a farm, by persons so far not designated. In 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and elsewhere guns have been used by 
homestead owners to prevent sheriffs from attaching their 
property. And at Sioux City recently farm pickets, in a 
continuation of the local milk war, engaged in a gun battle 
with truckers in which a number of men were wounded, one 
fatally. This last incident, while only indirectly related to 
the debt-protest movement, comes closest to a use of firearms 
by organized farmers. 

But aside from the exceptional violence it is patent that 
every protested sale, however orderly, has violated the law. 
State Attorney Good of Nebraska, in a “law and order” 
statement which hardly recognized the realities of the farm 
situation, was nevertheless technically right, no doubt, in de- 
claring courts could hold sales void in which bidding was 
obstructed. Courts, however, have not been voiding such 
sales. Local judges and sheriffs have done a good deal of 
nodding, blinking, and looking the other way. The farmer, 
threatened with losing his home and his livelihood, has set 
rights up against legalities—and legalities have yielded. 

To give a decent form to such yielding has now become 
the worried affair of legislatures and courts. Governors 
Schmedeman of Wisconsin and Herring of lowa made the 
first move with proclamations asking forbearance in fore- 
closures. By February 7 the Iowa legislature had passed an 
act which has apparently become the pattern for legislation 
of the sort—an act intrusting district courts with distributing 
rents, incomes, and profits of real estate susceptible to fore- 
closure toward the claim of taxes, mortgages, and insurance, 
according to a certain priority, until March 1, 1935. Mort- 
gagee or mortgagor may present a demand for court custody. 
Similar moratoriums, with varying time limits, were passed or 
are pending in Kansas, South and North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Idaho. Deficiency judgments were the target of 
legislation in various States. North Dakota and Michigan 
acted to save property involved in tax delinquency. In a 
notable decision the Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled that 
the value of land may not be measured by current purchase 
bids—a ruling which will allow courts to forestall deficiency 
judgments. These acts and bills—radical enough, it would 
seem, as against the sanctity of contracts—indicate the pur- 
pose of debt legislation. Two points may be considered. 
They aim mostly at postponement, and they would treat debt 
problems individually. This latter condition means that a 
terrific burden will be thrown on the courts. Other bor- 
rowers will be heard from, for the farmer carries only a frac- 
tion of the total debts, even on real estate. However, such 
legislation may avert mob action during the periods 
designated. 

But it is clear, since such legislation only continues debts, 
that it merely gambles on the hope that prices will rise and 
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the farmer be able to clear his own obligations within two or 
three years. The hope seems hardly warranted. It seems 
very unlikely that an upswing, even if it comes, will rise to 
such levels that the huge burden of debt can be met on 
terms at all comparable to the terms under which it was 
contracted. Consequently, with human rights of borrowers 
somewhat recognized as they are now, we are quite certain 
to enter an era of creditor deflation, with real scaling down 
of debts, or money inflation, in the offing. 

Meanwhile the farmer continues to organize. The 
Holiday movement of last summer, the sale protests of this 
winter, are only items in a series of possible resorts to direct 
action. The growth of the Farmers’ Union, sponsor of the 
Holiday and most militant of farm organizations, under such 
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leaders as Milo Reno, is a sign of the times. The names of 
local units under its wing are suggestive: Council of Defense. 
Loyal Order of Picketers, The Modern Seventy-sixers. Its 
aims, as voiced, for instance, by the highly integrated Wood- 
bury County, Iowa, association, are arresting: “To pay no 
taxes, permit no foreclosures, stay on the farm until we 
receive cost of production.” Its tactics are patterned after 
those of militant labor unionism: the combining of members 
for purposes of strike and embargo. Some concentrated 
groups, such as milk producers, have already shown formi- 
dable bargaining power. 

At any rate, the farmer is not taking the threat of 
loss of ownership of his land lying down. He has tasted di- 
rect action. He may use it more drastically. 


South America Turns to War 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


HE struggle between Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
Chaco jungle reminds me of two bald-headed men 
fighting over a comb,” said a Frenchman recently. 
But South American countries are, of course, only imitating 
France, England, the United States, and other civilized na- 
tions that have been struggling to control the deserts and 
jungles of North Africa, Mesopotamia, and Nicaragua. 
“To whom does the Chaco really belong?” I asked a 
diplomat in Buenos Aires who had long studied South 
American questions. “To the Indians,” he replied. And 
thereby hangs a tale. The disputed boundaries were never 
clearly determined in the old colonial days or in those of the 
republics. ‘There was no urgency in the matter until oil and 
rubber and mahogany and bananas and coffee and cacao and 
other products that the rich industrialists wanted were dis- 
covered in these jungles. Then the disputes flared up. Gov- 
ernments heretofore bankrupt began to spruce up with money 
borrowed from foreigners who were promised a part of the 
riches sure to come from the newly discovered resources. 
Leticia, for instance, is a little hamlet in a great stretch 
of jungle where Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, and Brazil come 
together. ‘The airplane and other instruments of modern life 
begin to penetrate this hitherto unknown section, and the 
modern spirit of commerce seizes the inhabitants. A few 
dozen Peruvians take the town from even fewer Colombians, 
who had supposed that the Colombian flag was rightly flying 
there. ‘There follows an international incident. Argentina, 
“soundest of all South American nations,” has a revolution 
following financial excesses; Uruguay seems too friendly to 
one of the participants, and diplomatic relations are broken. 
Brazil overborrows, the internal strain is too great, old politi- 
cal rivalries flare up, and a devastating revolution breaks out, 
undoing all the political and economic progress of four 
decades. Chile’s administrations sell out her nitrate to a few 
foreigners and nationals, and drive the common people to des- 
peration, revolution, and chaos. And the last few weeks brin 
reports that Uruguay, with the most progressive legislation of 
all American countries, is split hopelessly between the two 
executive divisions of the government, the President and the 
newly created Executive Council—a division also caused by 
economic conditions resulting partly from overborrowing. 


Every country in South America is touchy, jumpy, so nervous 
that any little incident may bring far-reaching results. There 
has been too much foreign money, too much high finance con- 
nected with dictatorial governments. Fascism, not commu- 
nism, is the great danger in South America, as elsewhere. 

The present tension is a hang-over from the series of 
revolutions in 1930 and 1931, the explanations of which have 
now become fairly clear. During the World War Latin 
America was immensely impressed with the power of the ma 
chine, and many of its leaders came to believe that rapid 
material development was essential. At the same time the 
United States became a creditor nation instead of a debtor, 
and began searching for places for the investment of its enor- 
mous surplus of capital. These two circumstances were 
mainly responsible for the development of a new type of dic. 
tator who looked upon his country as an undeveloped piece 
of real estate; only money was needed for modernization. 
The newly appointed agents of the North American bankers 
assured him that there would be no difficulty about that- 
providing he would give them sufficiently tight mortgages. 

United States investments in Latin America at the be- 
ginning of the World War amounted to $1,242,000,000. In 
1929, on the eve of the stock-market crash in New York, 
they amounted to $5,587,494,100. Consider the enormous 
influence of these investments in some of the more backward 
countries, industrially speaking. In Colombia only $2,000,- 
000 of American money was invested in 1913; in 1929 the 
amount had grown to $260,000,000. Within the same six- 
teen years these investments, including commercial enterprises 
and loans to governments, had risen in Peru from $35,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000; in Chile from $15,000,000 to $550,- 
000,000; in Bolivia from $10,000,000 to $133,000,000; in 
Brazil from $20,000,000 to $476,000,000 ; in Argentina from 
$40,000,000 to $611,000,000. 

As long as the strong man can borrow funds to carry out 
an active program of public works and can keep the support 
of the army and his friends by awarding contracts and other 
favors to them, he is likely to hold power. But when a 
great economic crisis occurs, not only the political malcontents 
but the growing democratic elements opposed to such dicta- 
torships have opportunity to assert themselves. That is what 
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happened in Latin America. Dictators, like stocks, tumbled 
after the Wall Street debacle in 1929—Leguia in Peru, Siles 
in Bolivia, Irigoyen in Argentina, Ibafiez in Chile, Washing- 
ton Luis in Brazil, Ayor in Ecuador. 

These countries are now facing not only the general 
world depression but enormous charges for foreign debts. 
Currency is everywhere depreciated and the process continues. 
Since the dictators made no preparation for democracy, one 
finds all over Latin America at the present time revolution, 
militarism, and international strife. And along with this 
fresh crop of militarism, some of the old boundary disputes 
have been resurrected. A foreign war, as the imperialists 
discovered long ago, diverts attention from troubles at home. 

The boundary question between Bolivia and Paraguay 
has existed for a century, but it was only when petroleum 
concessions and colonizing privileges were granted to Ameri- 
can and British corporations and extensive loans were made 
by bankers of those countries to Bolivia that the question be- 
came acute. Large sums were spent in England and the 
United States for bombing planes and other war material, and 
General Kundt of the German army was engaged to modern- 
ize the Bolivian war machine. The country rose against 
the dictator Siles in 1930 and he and General Kundt had to 
flee for their lives. But the military elements were well in- 
trenched and were soon again in the saddle. An undeclared 
war was launched in the Chaco in the summer of 1932, for 
which it seems impossible to fix the blame, since squads of 
Bolivian and Paraguayan soldiers were constantly colliding in 
the undefined territory. At the close of the year General 
Kundt was recalled from Germany to carry out the plans he 
nad made earlier for a drive to the Paraguay River. 

The need felt by Bolivia for an outlet through the Para- 
guay River to the Atlantic has been intensified since Chile 
and Peru in 1929 settled the old question of Tacna and Arica, 
dividing the two provinces between themselves and leaving 
Bolivia without access to the Pacific, such as she had before 
her war with Chile. Recent economic developments originat- 
ing overseas have further intensified the need. By 1926 the 
Standard Oil Company had secured control of 3,613,454 
acres of land in the lowlands near the Chaco. A British syn- 
dicate, with a plan for railways and a port on the Paraguay 
River, was granted an immense section of land, totaling 
50,000,000 acres, also in lowlands. (This whole scheme soon 
failed because of bad management and stock manipulations. ) 
In 1922 high financing began with the floating of a loan of 
$33,000,000 by an American banking syndicate, the nation 
pledging as security all the shares of the government national 
bank, a first lien on custom duties, taxes on corporations, 
mines, and other industries—in fact, just about everything 
that could be secured. A permanent Fiscal Commission was 
set up to manage Bolivia's finances, composed of two North 
American representatives of the bankers and one Bolivian. 

The requirements on this loan were so exorbitant that 
in 1926, for example, out of the country’s total revenues of 
$14,943,000, 65 per cent was pledged to the service of the 
loan. In 1926 an additional loan of $9,088,200 was secured 
from Vickers-Armstrong for purchases of war material in 
England, the annual cost of carrying this loan being $1,440,- 
000. In spite of all this, Dillon, Read and Company of New 
York floated another loan in 1928 for $23,000,000. And to- 
day, nearly two years after Bolivia has suspended service 
charges on these loans, she is able to buy all the munitions 





and hire all the foreign fighting men needed to push the war 
to settle the century-old dispute over the Chaco swamps. 

Behind the Leticia affair is a similar story of dictators, 
loans, and ambitions. Bolivia’s next-door neighbor, Peru, was 
ruled by Augusto B. Leguia from 1919 to 1930. He in- 
creased the public debt in the first ten years of his regime 
from about $10,000,000 to $111,387,000. And after that 
several additional loans were floated, for one of which a New 
York banking house paid a “commission” of $415,000 to the 
dictator’s son for his influence. Leguia fell in 1930. Peru 
found it impossible to pay her debts, and service charges on 
loans were suspended. The two principal candidates for the 
presidency to succeed Leguia were the military leader of the 
revolution, General Luis Sanchez Cerro, and the former stu- 
dent leader, Raul Haya de la Torre. The military leader 
was elected president. Soon the old procession of liberals 
toward the prisons and exile, started by Leguia, was resumed. 
De la Torre was arrested and is now in solitary confinement 
in a Peruvian prison, as are many other political prisoners. A 
cablegram received last week by the International Commit- 
tee for Political Prisoners in New York states that 6,000 
political prisoners in Peru have declared a hunger strike. 
There are indications of considerable opposition by the liberal 
element in the country to a war with Colombia over a far- 
away jungle town. 

Among Leguia’s few real contributions to his country’s 
welfare were the solution of the Tacna and Arica question 
and the settlement of the boundary between Peru and Colom- 
bia. The latter was announced in 1922 through the Salo- 
mon-Lozano treaty. The territory involved was the Amazon 
jungle in the region where Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia have since colonial days had holdings which 
were undefined until recent efforts at settlement gradually 
succeeded. But territorial or any other settlements made by 
Leguia are not popular at present. Many protests have been 
made against those settlements; it is asserted that they are not 
legitimate because they were made without the country’s con- 
sent. So when a band of Peruvian adventurers captured the 
little town of Leticia in Colombia within territory recently 
claimed by Peru, the Peruvian government endeavored to 
make of the incident a patriotic issue, appealing to the internal 
opposition to unite in defense of the national interests. In- 
stead of apologizing to Colombia and withdrawing these self- 
appointed conquerors, the Peruvian government began to raise 
funds to purchase fifteen bombing planes and concentrated 
forces near Leticia. 

At the same time the Colombian government under 
President Olaya Herrera, which is having by no means an 
easy time in dealing with its own foreign creditors, seems not 
averse to using the same rallying cry of patriotism to head off 
the opposition party. Bristling with righteous indignation, 
the government has plunged into preparations for war. It 
has floated an internal loan of $10,000,000, bought a number 
of aeroplanes, and put them in charge of German aviators. 
Several merchant ships have been equipped with cannon and 
dispatched around the Caribbean and Atlantic coast to the 
Afnazon and up that river 2,100 miles, to meet the Peruvian 
forces which are concentrating to protect their fellow- 
nationals in Leticia. Peru is counting particularly on her air 
force, organized by an American Naval Mission several years 
ago, augmented of course by as much new equipment and 
other war machinery as she can buy from us. 
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In the neantime Brazil, the most deeply concerned neigh- 
bor, is leading in an endeavor to settle the dispute through 
Srazil proposes to accept Leticia from Peru 
Peru wants Brazil to 
But Colom- 


peaceful means. 
and hand the town back to Colombia. 
hold the town while a new treaty is negotiated. 
bia says the ownership of Leticia is clear and cannot be arbi- 
trated. Brazil is also unwilling to hold the town during 
long doubtful negotiations, since it would entail maintenance 
of an expensive armed force in the disputed territory. ‘The 
United States and other nations have backed Brazil and are 
putting considerable pressure on Peru to cease preparations 
for war. But as was feared, with the armed military, naval, 
and air forces of both Colombia and Peru concentrated in the 
territory around Leticia, the first encounter in another unde- 
clared war took place on Tuesday, February 15. 

Contrary to general opinion, international wars in South 
America have been few, the last one being the war between 
Chile, Peru, and Bolivia in 1879-81. The only one before 
that, barring those connected with the liquidation of the revo- 
lutions against Spain, was the war against Paraguay waged 
by Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay from 1865 to 1870. But 
today the whole continent is threatened because of the un- 
declared war between Paraguay and Bolivia over the Chaco, 
and the mobilization of the forces of Peru and Colombia over 
the Leticia incident. The Latin American nations since the 
beginning of this century have generally settled by arbitra- 
tion serious disputes with their neighbors, but South America 
now lacks the idealistic drive it had when Argentina and 
Chile settled their boundary dispute in 1904 and erected the 


“WF they had caught Crawford at the time,” said Briga- 
dier General William Mitchell, “there would have 
been a burning.” It was in Loudoun County, the 

famous fox-hunting country of Virginia, land of magnificent 

estates and palatial residences occupied, for the most part, for 
only a few weeks each year. I had been sent by the National 

Association for the Advancement of Colored People to in- 

vestigate and report on certain aspects of the Ilsley murder. 

Mrs. Agnes Boeing Ilsley was a charming and popular 
widow, a member of the fox-hunting set, who lived in the 
village of Middleburg. She was a woman of forty and her 
brother Paul, twelve years her junior, lived with her. Paul 
Boeing was tall and slim, and a sartorial exquisite. He was 
very dark, with dark eyes and black hair, “patent-leather” 
hair, smooth and shining. While Mrs. Ilsley was well loved 
by the village people, her brother kept distinctly aloof, choos- 
ing his friends among the rich. The two were fond of each 
other, their only disagreements being over money. Mrs. 
Ilsley’s income ran to thousands, not hundreds of thousands, 
and the young brother was reputed to be extravagant. 

The Ilsley home, a brick house of some twenty-five 
rooms, fronts on the main street of the village. It is sur- 
rounded by pleasant lawns and gardens and at the back, 
facing a rear street, is the chauffeur’s cottage. On January 
12, 1932, Mrs. Isley, her brother, and a maid were living in 


the chauffeur’s cottage. The big house had been rented to 


The South Goes Legal 


By HELEN BOARDMAN 


“Christ of the Andes” to commemorate the treaty of peace 
What has become of Pan-Americanism? In the past 
few years, while talk of Pan-American fraternity has been at 
its highest, Bolivian conditions have encouraged the buildine 
up of military strength sufficient to take the Chaco. Now the 
Neutral Commission set up hastily by the American nations 
in Washington finds it asks in vain for peace. Opinion in 
South America is practically unanimous that much has been 
lost by the insistence that the peace negotiations be conducted 
in Washington, rather than near the scene of discord. Thi 
accounts for the meeting on February 1 at Mendoza of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Argentina and Chile, with 
the announcement that in the future South America would 
settle her own affairs without the help of the United State: 
In a crisis like the present there are divided councils 
The Pan-American Union is not permitted to discuss politica] 
questions. Yet the League of Nations, organized for this 
purpose, is not allowed to offend the United States by at 
tempting to keep peace among American nations, as it does 
with its other members. The specially set up commission of 
neutrals called at Washington finds itself unprepared, lacking 
in prestige, lacking in the power that comes from permanence 
and lacking in experience. The Kellogg-Briand Pact was not 
signed by Argentina and Brazil; so the two strongest South 
American nations are not particularly interested in it, even 
if there were machinery for its enforcement. The American 
ideal of peace is breaking down before the rather simple ques- 
tions of the Chaco and Leticia. A whole new organization 
and coordination of American peace efforts is imperative. 





the daughter of Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, but she had 
moved out and on that night it was empty. It was to guard 
against possible intruders, Paul Boeing afterwards said, tha‘ 
he spent the night in a third-floor room of the big house, 
leaving his sister and the maid, Mina Bruckner, alone in the 
cottage. Mrs. Ilsley was an ardent anti-prohibitionist. She 
went to a meeting that night at General Mitchell’s home to 
discuss the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. She drove 
her own car home, after a cheerful goodby to her friends. 
It was the last time they saw her alive. 

At nine o'clock the next morning Pau! Boeing hurried 
down the main street, a coat thrown over his pajamas, and 
went into the bank. Stammering out his incoherent story, at 
last he made it clear. He had found his sister brutally mur- 
dered in her bed, and her maid also, both killed apparent]; 
with a hatchet. In a chattering state of hysteria he was taken 
out to the Hitt estate (Mrs. Hitt is the daughter of Senator 
Elkins and a close friend of Alice Roosevelt Longworth), 
where he was carefully guarded and protected against re- 
porters. General Mitchell dominated the scene, directing 
suggesting, questioning. Onlookers crowded about, buzzing 
with suspicion and surmise. There had been no robbery 
Jewelry and money were untouched. Who could have done 
it? It must have been a nigger. Then the cry arose, 
“George Crawford! Get George Crawford!” 

George Crawford was a young Negro of perhaps twenty 
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-n years. About the year 1925 he was living with a sister, 
; only relative, in Richmond, Virginia. There he was ar- 
sted on a charge of receiving stolen goods. He was con- 
ted and sentenced to nine years. Perhaps Virginia was 
rt of labor. Anyway, Crawford served in the chain gang 
» years. ‘Then he became a trusty and afterwards acted as 
hauffeur to the warden. One day one of the convicts sud- 
lenly went for the warden with a knife. George entered the 
uilding just in time to see it. Risking his own life he leaped 
+ the convict in time to deflect though not to stop the blow. 
[he warden’s throat was cut. Crawford carried him out to 
is car and drove at top speed to Dr. Holt, the prison doctor. 
(he warden’s recovery, Dr. Holt testified, was due to the 
resence of mind of George Crawford. For this act he was 
rdoned by the Governor in November, 1930. 

Learning that Dr. Holt was living in Middleburg as 
eneral practitioner, Crawford went to see him there. The 
sit resulted in his being employed by Dr. Holt in January, 

(931. Dr. Holt had rented and was then occupying the 
sauffeur’s cottage on the IIsley place. Sometimes Crawford 
rove Mrs. Ilsley’s car for her or did some odd job. He did 
not sleep on the place, but stayed in a building on the main 
treet, next to the drugstore. In the evenings he sat on the 
steps in front of the drugstore and gossiped with white men 
if his age. “A nice boy,” one of them called him later, “if 
ie had been white we might have been chums.” 

One night that spring a store in the village was broken 

nto and some merchandise—chiefly cigarettes—was stolen. 
Ince a jailbird, always a suspect. George Crawford was ar- 
ested and questioned. As there was no evidence against him, 
ifter a severe grilling he was released. Late in the summer 
some whiskey was stolen from the Isley house. Again, for 
no adequate reason, Crawford was accused. But again for 
ick of evidence the case was dropped. ‘Twice was enough. 
Crawford was tired of being blamed for others’ misdeeds. 
He was saving up the six dollars a week he received, together 
with stray tips. About the middle of September he left Mid- 
dleburg and went to Boston, and with him went Mrs. Bertie 
De Neal, who left her husband and children to accompany 
him. This was indeed a scandal, and one which the colored 
people of Middleburg resented. Bertie De Neal stayed with 
him for some weeks, but finally, homesick and unhappy, she 
returned to Middleburg early in December, 1931, leaving 
George in Boston. 

On Christmas Eve the Isley place was robbed. The 
house was not ransacked. From many valuables which might 
easily have been taken, the burglar selected a wrist watch 
which had belonged to the late Mr. Ilsley and several Christ- 
mas presents which had not been taken from their wrappings. 
(seorge Crawford had gone to Boston. For several months 
he had not been seen in Middleburg. But from force of 
habit the blame was put on George. Just three weeks after 
this came the murder, and habit again asserted itself. To 
the excited minds of Mrs. Llsley’s friends it was quite clear 
that Crawford was the murderer. Posses were formed. 
Windy Hill, the colored section, was searched with minute 
thoroughness. ‘The chase widened, taking in the country- 
side. A reward was offered. It was increased. But Craw- 
ford could not be found. 

During the weeks of the hunt, which stretched to 
months, no other theory appears to have been seriously con- 
sidered. One Negro, the furnace man, was closely questioned 


and released. Bertie De Neal was held for months in the 
county jail at Leesburg. Eventually the country was combed 
from Boston to Florida for a year without finding the missing 
man. On January 12, 1933, exactly a year after the crime 
Crawford was discovered in Boston. As Charlie Smith, a 
name chosen by Bertie De Neal, he was one of the thousands 
of Boston’s unemployed. After Bertie left him he had 
spent his days looking for work, sleeping at night in a base- 
ment. Finally he was picked up in suspicious circumstances 
by a policeman, and finger-printed. An enterprising young 
officer discovered that the fingerprints were identical with 
those of George Crawford, wanted in Virginia. Rendi 
tion proceedings followed, a hearing being held before the 
Assistant Attorney General of Massachusetts on January 25, 
1933. At this hearing the State of Virginia produced three 
witnesses who testified to having seen Crawford in or near 
Middleburg in January, 1932. The State also offered an un- 
signed confession which Crawford was alleged to have made 
to County Attorney Galleher of Leesburg, Virginia. ‘The 
hearing was adjourned, to be continued on February 7, 1933. 

On January 28 I went to Middleburg, stopping on the 
way at Leesburg, the county seat. The county clerk told me 
there would be no trouble when Crawford was brought back. 
There can be no lynchings in Virginia, he assured me, be- 
cause there is a law against it. There have only been twenty- 
six lynchings there in thirty years anyway. But the Leesburg 
jail is a flimsy structure. It might be safer to put him in 
Alexandria. Arrived in Middleburg I walked up and down 
the two blocks constituting the business section of the village, 
stopping at shops, garages, and filling stations, the drugstore, 
and the Sandwich Shoppe. The proprietor of one of the first 
shops, when asked what would be the chance of any demon- 
stration against Crawford if he should be brought back, re- 
plied: “Now? Not a bit. Nobody wants any trouble. At 
the time? Well, at the time, gosh, yes! Why, that night 
everyone in Middleburg was armed. Say, there were so 
many guns on the street it wasn’t safe to go out! But not 
now. A year is a long time and you get calmed down. Now 
I guess everybody wants him tried legally. Sure, he'll be 
convicted. He did it, all right.” 

“T don’t know,” said the next man. “The longer they 
keep him in Boston the more excited people get. I hear a lot 
of talk and they’re getting hot under the collar, the way 
Boston’s holding him back.” ‘He did it,” said many. “That 
is sure. They’ve got fingerprints to prove it.” This is a 
common misunderstanding. No fingerprints were found. 
There was one man, however, who said: “Well, I’m not so 
sure Crawford did it. There’s only circumstantial evidence. 
If you ask me, there’s a lot in that case no one knows—a lot 
is being covered up. But he’ll be convicted, that’s sure.” 

Brigadier General Mitchell and Mr. Hitt, whose estate 
is near Mitchell’s, Mr. Sands, the bank president, and Mr. 
Luck, the mayor, hope to avoid mob violence. They want a 
speedy, orderly trial. It will be a big occasion with a large 
attendance. Loudoun County wants law and order, a “fair’”’ 
trial, and, of course, a conviction. They all know there 


would have been “trouble” (no one likes the word lynch) if 
Crawford had been found during the weeks following the 
murder, but that feeling is quiescent now. 

As justice of the peace, Roy Seaton was one of the 
He has rooms in 
He is a 


first persons on the scene of the murder. 
the village, in the building next to the post office. 
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thoughtful man, and not content to follow the mob. For 
one thing, he is not satisfied with the local way of dividing 
up between the “common people” and the “high hats.” Only 
by currying favor with the “high hats” can the commoners 
live. There seems to be no such thing as justice. Take the 
Crawford case. “Why, that nigger doesn’t stand a chance,” 
said Roy Seaton. “The rich people are against him and 
they’ll send him to the chair. That’s all right—if he’s guilty. 
But if he isn’t guilty—well, he doesn’t stand a chance.” 

“If folks would dare to say what they think,” remarked 
more than one of the village people, “I reckon you’d hear 
plenty about why they want to get Crawford. Ain’t it true 
that if they convict him no one else can be accused? That’s 
what I hear. Well, in that case they don’t want a lynching. 
I’m sure going to be there when they bring him back to Lees- 
burg, though. There'll sure be a big party to meet him!” 

“They do love a nigger in Boston,” said a local editor. 
“We'll get him, though, and put him in the chair, I hope.” 

I quoted these opinions at the hearing before Assistant 
Attorney-General Stephen D. Bacigalupo in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 7. J. Weston Allen, former Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, and Butler R. Wilson of Boston were re- 
tained by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to represent the defendant. After my testi- 
mony, which lasted for three hours, there followed a series of 
witnesses who furnished a complete alibi for Crawford. They 
were employers, landladies, friends, and associates who pro- 
duced among them a consecutive account of Crawford’s move- 
ments from the time he arrived in Boston in September, 1931, 
until his arrest in 1933. Emphasis was placed on the period 
before and after the crime, which occurred on January 12, 
1932. All the witnesses testified to Crawford’s extreme pov- 
erty and to the fact that at no time previous to February, 


1932, did he have enough money to be able to leave Boston. 

The dramatic moment of the day came with the appear- 
ance late in the afternoon of the last witness for the defense. 
This was a good-looking Negro youth of eighteen, who gave 
his name as Irving Washington. He testified in a straight- 
forward, convincing manner that he had slept with Crawford 
in the boiler-room of the Hutchins undertaking establishment 
every night for three weeks beginning not later than January 
7, 1932. His testimony could not be shaken, although the 
Virginia attorney leaped halfway across the table at him in 
a furious attempt to break him down. 

The hearing was adjourned at the conclusion of this 
testimony until the following morning, when it was resumed 
at the Charles Street jail. Crawford was put on the stand 
as a witness. Mr. Wilson examined him chiefly on the al- 
leged confession. He went over it point by point and the 
witness explicitly denied having made it, and described the 
attempts of the officials to bully him into admitting prepared 
statements and later the efforts to make him sign a paper he 
had not read. His account of his movements in Boston tal- 
lied with the testimony of previous witnesses. In cross- 
examination the Virginia attorney illustrated what Crawford, 
in his account of the attempt to obtain his signature, had 
described as “looked like he’s goin’ to jump right through 
me!” But the witness, never losing his gentle respectful 
manner, steadily denied the confession. 

On February 18 Governor Ely issued a warrant for 
the extradition of George Crawford. On the same day Mr. 
Wilson applied for a writ of habeas corpus. It was issued on 
February 27. The case will be heard on its merits on March 
13. George Crawford’s fate is still uncertain. Meanwhile, 
another very grave issue is raised. Is the South learning to 
use a new, and legal, procedure? 





The League Acts 


By ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, February 12 
T the beginning of this year the League of Nations 
A seemed to be in a parlous state and even its most de- 
voted adherents were tempted to despair of it. Its 
reputation was gravely compromised by its weak attitude 
toward Japan, which for sixteen months had been contemptu- 
ously flouting the resolutions of the Council and the Assem- 
bly and violating the engagements entered into by the Japa- 
nese representatives at Geneva. The Disarmament Confer- 
ence had sat for nearly twelve months without producing any 
result and the prospects of its achieving anything of impor- 
tance seemed remote. It is pleasant to be able to record a 
marked change for the better, at least so far as the Man- 
churian question is concerned. 

The final solution of the Sino-Japanese dispute is still 
far off and the action of the League in the matter will no 
doubt be prolonged for many months, but we know already 
what the final solution will be. In the not very distant 
future the Japanese will have to accept a settlement of the 
Manchurian question on the lines of Chapter IX of the 
Lytton report. They would have been wiser to accept it now 
when they could have negotiated in conditions much more 











favorable to themselves than they will ever get again. The 
Japanese have shown in this affair that, intelligent as they 
are, they are not good diplomatists. They have overreached 
themselves and badly miscalculated. They were, of course, 
encouraged to be arrogant and uncompromising by the lam- 
entable weakness of the European Great Powers at the out- 
set and, indeed, until the end of last year. 

The contemptuous attitude of the Japanese delegation 
here toward the League, which Matsuoka could not conceal 
even in his speeches before the Council, showed their convic- 
tion that the European Great Powers would never agree on 
any course distasteful to Japan. In particular they counted 
on the continued support of the British government. Al- 
though it was evident three weeks ago that there was 4 
change in British policy in this matter, the Japanese could not 
believe it possible that Sir John Simon would desert them. 
Even on the evening of January 20, the day before the Com 
mittee of Nineteen appointed by the Assembly decided to 
proceed to the report stage under Paragraph 4 of Article XV 
of the Covenant, Matsuoka’s illusions on this point were so 
strong that he was still convinced that the conciliation pro- 
cedure would go on. 
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The most important factor in the welcome change in the 
attitude of the League has been of course the complete shift 
in the policy of the British government. Among the causes 
of that shift were American pressure, the fear of a Chinese 
boycott of British goods, English public opinion, and, no 
doubt, tardy recognition of the fact that British interests in 
China are much more important than British interests in 
Japan. British support of Japan in this matter has always 
been incomprehensible, and I have not yet met anybody either 
‘n British official quarters or outside them who could give a 
reasonable explanation of it. I am now inclined to think that 
‘he British Foreign Office was not primarily responsible for 
it and that it was merely part of the Tory tradition which 
Ramsay MacDonald inherited when he became Prime Minis- 
ter of what is in fact a Tory government. Undoubtedly the 
conduct of the Japanese themselves has contributed to the 
conversion of the British government. They tried to com- 
promise Sir Eric Drummond and Sir John Simon successively 
ny falsely representing them as having gone behind the backs 
f the Committee of Nineteen and having suggested changes 
in the texts adopted by the committee. Even so lately as ten 
Jays ago the Japanese circulated an absurd report that Sir 
Miles Lampson, the British Minister to Nanking had sug- 
gested to the Chinese government that the Manchurian ques- 
tion should be taken out of the hands of the League of Na- 
‘ions and settled by direct negotiations between China and 
Japan at Nanking or Shanghai. Moreover, the Japanese put 
up the backs and exhausted the patience of all the members 
if the Committee of Nineteen by constantly making obviously 
inacceptable proposals the purpose of which was clearly to 
vain time, and by resorting to every sort of equivocation and 
ubterfuge. 

Should the Japanese consent to negotiate on the lines 
‘hat will be laid down by the Assembly, the League would 
have won a great triumph. It is the general opinion here, 
iowever, that the Japanese will refuse to negotiate, that is to 
cay, will refuse to comply with the recommendations of the 
-eport made by the Assembly. In that case, if China agrees 
‘o negotiate, the only consequence under Article XV of the 
Covenant will be that members of the League will be bound 
not to go to war with China. China, however, will have the 
right under Article XII to declare war on Japan three 
months after the adoption of the report by the Assembly, and 
iny members of the League will be justified in taking action 
if they please in support of China. Moreover, by Article X 

of the Covenant, which has also been invoked by China in its 
appeal to the League, it will be the duty of the Council to 
advise upon the means by which the obligation of the members 
f the League “to respect and preserve as against external 
weression the territorial integrity” of China shall be ful- 
illed. For the continued presence of Japanese troops in 
\lanchuria after the formal declaration of the League that 
Manchuria is Chinese territory will be a violation of Article 
X. It is at least a tenable opinion that it would automatically 
involve the application of “sanctions” to Japan under Article 
XVI. It is a still more tenable opinion that Article XVI 
will come into operation if the Japanese invade Jehol, and 
they seem to have begun the invasion already. The Japanese 
have no special position and no special rights in Jehol and 
cannot therefore make the excuses that they made for their 
action in Manchuria. Their contention that Jehol is part of 
Manchuria and therefore under the sovereignty of the puppet 


government of Manchukuo is unworthy of serious considera- 
tion, apart from the fact that the League has now declared 
that Manchukuo has no legal existence. Article XVI says: 
Should any member of the League resort to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Articles XII, XIII, or XV, 
it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other members of the League. 


It has been contended by Sir John Simon among others 
that a nation cannot be held to “resort to war” unless it 
formally declares war, but it seems improbable that many 
jurists will take this view, which makes nonsense of Article 
XVI and, indeed, of the whole Covenant of the League. If 
it were accepted, it would be possible for any member of the 
League to make war with impunity by abstaining from 
formally declaring it. 

In any case, many members of the League are de- 
termined that this question shall be settled, and it is quite 
within the bounds of probability that within a certain period, 
perhaps six months, the question of applying Article XVI 
to Japan will have to be taken into consideration. Should 
it be applied, all other members of the League will be bound 
immediately to subject Japan 

to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohi- 
bition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking state, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the na- 


tionals of any other state, whether a member of the League 
or not. 


It is the duty of the Council in such a case to organize 
armed intervention against “the covenant-breaking state,” 
but it is left to each member of the League to decide whether 
or not to take part in such an intervention. In view of the 
very unsatisfactory economic and financial situation of Japan 
and the necessity of importing nearly all the raw materials 
essential to Japanese industry, cotton in particular, the severe 
economic and financial boycott prescribed by Article XVI 
would probably be effective without any resort to armed 
force. It would be quite impossible for Japan to hold out 
long against such a boycott. 

Naturally the cooperation of states not members of the 
League of Nations, and of the United States in particular, 
would be necessary to make a boycott effective, but it seems 
to us here hardly possible that the United States could refuse 
to cooperate if such action became necessary, in view of the 
pressure successfully brought by the American government 
last month on the British and French governments to induce 
them to adopt a firmer attitude toward Japan. It is possible 
that the question of expelling Japan from the League under 
Article XVI will also be considered sooner or later. ‘There 
is a growing feeling here that a state with a permanent seat 
on the League Council cannot be allowed to defy the League 
indefinitely and remain a member. Should the Japanese 
government give notice of its intention to leave the League, 
the expulsion of Japan might at once be proposed. But we 
hear no more at present of Japanese threats to leave the 
League, no doubt because the Japanese have discovered that 
they no longer frighten anybody. The League has called 
the Japanese bluff, and the salutary effects of its action show 
what would have happened if the bluff had been called in 
September, 1931. 
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In the Driftway 


RIVATE property, not so long ago, was one of the 

major deities in the great American religion whose 

high priests officiated in Wall Street. Now it has 
fallen upon evil times. Like most deities it was worshiped 
and propitiated as long as there was anything to be got out of 
it. Now that rents have fallen below fixed charges, the 
temples are crumbling into decay and the low priest on the 
beat closes his eyes to the looting by the populace. 


-T*HE Drifter is not indulging in fantasy. He is general- 

izing from a phenomenon now in process in the middle 
if New York City. On East One Hundredth Street be- 
tween Second and Third Avenues, within a few blocks of a 
police station, three six-story apartment houses are being de- 
molished bit by bit by the poor inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood. The owner, it seems, disappeared last summer. The 
mortgagees have lost faith. The plumbing and lighting fix- 
tures were long ago torn out and sold to second-hand dealers 
in declining civilizations, and the woodwork in appropriate 
lengths is feeding the stoves of slum-dwellers. “Two of the 
buildings are on the point of collapse. In the other a few 
Negroes still live. The picturesque account of one of these 
remaining residents is also vivid: 

Don’t nobody seem to care. ‘The city come along and 
shut off the water, and then the gas company come along 
and shut off the gas, and the electric light company come 
along and shut off the lights. 

I goes up the street for a bucket of water, and I sees 
it night with an oil lamp. Ain’t no sanitary what-you 
calls’em. But people ain’t got no money don’t care. If I 
don’t get no money I stays here from now on until I get 
some. 


* . * 7. * 


[' is recorded in Hodgkins’s “Italy and Her Invaders” 
that Rome overnight became a city without water. The 
aqueducts were destroyed one fateful evening and never 
restored. From that day forward, presumably, dust gathered 
in the “sanitary what-you-calls-’em” of the imperial city. 
Moreover, the sack of Rome was in part the work of its own 
citizens. According to Dyer’s “History of the City of 
Rome,” the inhabitants of Rome were themselves its prin- 
ipal despoilers. Emperors and popes, as well as private 
individuals, were not above carrying off anything that struck 
their fancy from stately columns to decorative bronze tiles, 
vhile metal was often extracted by thieves. 


° + 7 * * 


. Drifter does not think that the disintegration in 
East One Hundredth Street or the tearing down of 
buildings in big cities in order to reduce property taxes is the 
beginning of general decay. But he confesses to an old fond- 
ness for the perfection of Cassandra’s gloom. He finds a 
certain cosmic satisfaction in the reflection that depressions 
do not necessarily end, that the decay of American civiliza- 
tion is not impossible, and that history could no doubt with- 
stand the shock. Tue Drirrer 











Correspondence 
Tammany Corners Relief 


To THE Epitors or THE NATION: 

During the last snowfall in New York City, more th 
thousand unemployed men stood in line at one of the distr 
headquarters of the Department of Sanitation from four o'clock 
in the morning until ten, in the hope of getting temporary jo): 
Some were hatless, others coatless and rubberless; without «, 
ception, they were cold, fatigued, and miserable. It had be: 
reported that the Department of Sanitation could not hand); 
the snowfall with its regular force; and Dr. William Schroede; 
Jr., chairman of the department, had stated in a syndicated 
article that he had given orders that “the first in line be hired 
im every instance.” 

After suffering long hours of exposure to snow and bitin; 
wind, and the frequent ministrations of impatient nightstici 
the applicants looked on while officials singled out individua:: 
not in the line but loitering unmolested outside of it, and gaye 
them jobs. Moreover, at about eight o’clock more than ; 
hundred men, obviously fresh from sleep and breakfast an/ 
adequately outfitted for a day’s work, arrived in a body. The: 
were met without delay by the same officials, who led them t: 
the door of the office over the protest of the men in the ir: 
and gave them shovels and time tickets at fifty cents an hour. 

Similar incidents are reported to have occurred throughout 
the city. The newspapers reported that some 18,000 extra me: 
were given work, but it is doubtful that any significant pro- 
portion of them came from the ranks of the most deserving un- 
employed. 


New York, February 23 THeEoporE Marve! 


The Militant Atheist 


To Tug Eprrors or THE NartION: 

I was shocked and surprised at Mrs. Heywood Broun’s sug 
gestion in your issue of February 1 that The Nation suppress ad 
vertisements of the Militant Atheist. Mrs. Broun is seriously 
in error when she writes that “the atheist decides that all wx 
hold religious beliefs are fools and liars.” I believe it is more 
nearly accurate to describe the atheist as one who rejects theisti 
assumptions. 

Girard, Kan., February 3 E. HALDEMAN JULIUvs, 
Editor the Militant Athei:: 


To tHe Eprrors or Tue Nation: 

In your issue of January 11, I read with interest the adver- 
tisement of the Militant Atheist, and in your issue of February ! 
I read a letter protesting against your publication of that adve: 
tisement. Among other things your correspondent questions you: 
“good taste and consideration of your Christian readers in allow 
ing such license in abuse of their church and faith”; and she asks 
“Why this mania to take from others a privilege we ourselves dc 
not want?” 

The quoted question logically implies that one’s voice shou! 
never be raised against any idea or movement, however erroneou! 
or unjust, which the protestant himself does not favor. If such « 
policy had been universally practiced in the past, many vital re 
forms would not have been achieved. Incidentally, one may just! 
accuse your correspondent of violating her own theory, for indi: 
rectly she protests against atheism, which evidently she does no! 
want. 
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I object to her protest not only because 1 earnestly believe in 
ree thought and free speech except such as is positively obscene, 
but also because I strongly believe that within such limits no sub- 
‘ect is too sacred to be publicly discussed. Only by such discussion 
.q truth be ascertained and established. 

Boston, February 2 Cuaries C. Ramsay 

[o THE Epitrors oF THE NATION: 

I should like to thank Mrs. Heywood Broun for her letter 
with regard to the Militant Atheist. 1 hope it may have some 
influence. If that outrageous advertisement is to continue I do 
not see, much as I should miss The Nation, how I could allow it 
to come to me. 

Suffern, N. Y., February 2 ELLEN Gates STARR 
lo THE Epirors or THE Nation: 

I was deeply pained and grieved to see the prominence you 
vave to an advertisement of the Militant Atheist in your issue of 
Pebruary 1. Your right to print this advertisement is not ques- 

ned; your good taste and judgment are now questioned. Why? 
Because for its sincere, fair-minded, and honest liberalism, and its 
accuracy in stating facts, I have always respected The Nation. 

There is a place for a sincere discussion of God, of churches, 

‘ religion—such discussion should be honest, earnest, and sincere. 

' can see no place for appeals to emotion and hate in a magazine 

it purports to be the medium of intelligent expression for liberal 
ight. I feel that you have betrayed my cofidence. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., February 3 Jerome C. WHITE 


The Spanish Socialists 


lo rHE Eprrors or THe Nation: 
Allow me to point out a few incorrect implications in Bailey 
W. Diffie’s article on The Revolt of the Masses in Spain, in your 
ssue of February 1. In the first place, the present Spanish gov- 
ernment is not a Socialist one; it is a Liberal-Socialist coalition; 
ind as the Liberals believe in upholding capitalism, there are obvi- 
ously great difficulties in the way of the Socialists, who wish to de- 
stroy it and who are the less powerful of the two. In the second 
place, the Spanish Communists are not connected with the Third 
International; they belong to the Trotzky opposition and they al- 
lowed this to become known even before they won over the Cata- 
lonian unions from the Anarcho-Syndicalists in 1931. Thirdly, it 
may be appropriate to remark that of the 2,000,000 members of 
labor organizations which Mr. Diffie mentions, at least 1,041,539 
are clearly not anti-Socialist inasmuch as they belong to the Span- 
ish Federation of Labor, a Socialist organization whose member- 
ship has increased fivefold since 1930. It would also have been en- 
tirely within the scope of the article to say something about the 
evidence and not uncommon belief that the uprisings, even forget- 
ting Sanjurjo’s openly monarchistic coup, were at least in part 
astigated and financed by the Monarchists. Finally, readers of 
T'he Nation may be interested to know that the leniency with 
which the revolts have been treated, particularly in Catalonia, has 
been the cause of open accusations that the government secretly 
ympathizes with those who would overthrow it. 
Liberal-minded people, and most radicals, have shown a sin- 
ere willingness to give the Russian Communists a chance and to 
understand the obstacles they are faced with, but very few have 
shown appreciation of the enormous difficulties the Spanish Social- 
ists must overcome. They have a small, poor country with no 
natural resources to speak of. They must combat a powerful 
clergy and aristocracy, prevent the extremist groups from playing 
right into the hands of the former, and carry on a program of 
gradual socialization under the noses of increasingly distrustful 
foreign capitalists who have large investments in the country. 


ee 


This without even a parliamentary majority. They have never 
ceased in their Socialist task of “expropriating the expropriators,” 
and though they have proceeded slowly they have never retreated, 
Are they to be condemned because they are doing this unsensa- 
tionally? They may rot be using the time-honored method of two 
steps forward one step back in socialization—and one step {or- 
ward two steps back in individual liberty—but let us at least wait 
and see if slow-but-steady is not one way of winning the race. 
New York, February 2 Me os Mosr 


Congressional Salaries 


To tHe Epirors or Tue Nation: 

In your issue of February 15 you state that Congressional 
salaries at present are $10,000 per annum. This should be cor- 
rected. Congressmen and Senators at the last session reduced 
their salaries 10 per cent. 


Washington, D. C., February 16 M. Costican 


Consumers’ Problems 


To THe Epitors or Tue Nation: 

In view of the growing interest in the hitherto much- 
neglected consumer, Consumers’ Research, in cooperation with 
the New School for Social Research, is giving a course in 
Consumers’ Problems which will deal with consumers’ services 
and commodities by specific brand name and in simple non 
technical terms. Its primary object is to consider the quality, 
utility, and price of goods on the basis of economic and scientific 
data. The course consists of a series of twelve lectures which 
are being given every Friday evening at the New School, 66 
West Twelfth Street, by D. H. Palmer of the technical staff 
of Consumers’ Research. The course will be of great value 
to those who cannot afford to spend a dollar unwisely in their 
daily purchasing. It will also be of particular interest to 
teachers and students of the new economics of consumption, 
since this course is the first given in the East which deals with 
products and firms by name. 


New York, January 28 F. J. ScHiinKx 
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Books, Art, Drama 





Mountain Love 
By HOWARD McKINLEY CORNING 


How shall I, being true to mountains most, 
With them long intimate, be purely wed 

To your one-purposed and inviolate bed. 
Partial with you will sleep the faithless ghost 
Of one who walks in cloud and strangely speaks 
With tongues of water; till upon your breasts 
The peaks will clamber, until terror rests 
Nearer your heart than tears upon your cheeks. 
Better to name me for the mountains’ own, 
And sleep in robes of silk and not in fern. 

Be hungry but be whole of self, than learn 

A love defenseless to the jealous stone 

That carves my body. Let me make denial— 
Else you be grieved and both of us be vile. 


Bernard’s Progress 


The Adventure of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. By 

Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50. 

NAKED black girl is converted to the Christian faith 
A by a lady missionary. She takes the admonition to seek 

God quite literally, and strides off into the African forest 
with a Bible and a blackjack. She meets first a god who is 
powerful, cruel, and bloodthirsty, and she tells him so. She 
meets next an argumentative god, who, nevertheless, fails to 
explain to her satisfaction why he put evil into the world. She 
comes then to Micah, who tells her that his god requires nothing 
of her but to do justice and love mercy and walk humbly with 
him. She thinks this better, but opines that doing justice and 
showing mercy is only a small part of life if you are not a 
judge, and asks what is the use of walking humbly if you don’t 
know what you are walking to? She next encounters a be- 
haviorist who has spent twenty-five years in making experiments 
on the flow of saliva in dogs; he is of course a complete idiot, 
and has learned nothing that the black girl could not have toid 
him in twenty-five seconds. Then she comes upon an amiable 
conjurer, posing on crosses for a sculptor, who tells her that 
she should love them that hate her. She replies that she does 
not want everyone to love her and cannot love everybody: 
besides, that commandment is useful perhaps only once in twenty 
times, and is not a rule to live by. There is an Arab present 
who talks of Allah and says that he converts people by the 
word. Finally she comes to an old gentleman who looks in 
the illustration strikingly like Voltaire, and who tells her to give 
up looking for God and to cultivate a garden. She stays and 
works, and then along comes a red-haired Irishman who must 
be Shaw because he is the only character in the book who does 
not talk like him. She marries him and has coffee-colored 
children. 

The allegory would seem sufficiently obvious, but Mr. Shaw 
is taking no chances. After the black girl meets the first god 
a few of the first pages of the Old Testament blow out of her 
Bible; after she meets the second god more early pages blow 
out. When the fable itself is finished, Mr. Shaw writes an 
epilogue explaining it. The point, you see, is that our idea of 
God has changed. Though humanity unfortunately does not 


throw the dirty water out of its mind when it takes in clean 


Indeed, 


water, its concept of God has got constantly better. 


———e, 


it may be said to have had Mr. Shaw’s conception of the Life 
Force as its secret goal. 

There is not a single idea here that could not have beep 
found in Shaw himself thirty years ago. He still feels tha; 
it is ridiculous to have an experiment when you can just as 
well have an epigram. He still feels that a scientist is an ass 
to want to find out anything for himself when he can much more 
easily take Mr. Shaw’s word for it. He still thinks that his 
speculations on religion are daringly original, and that the phrase 
Life Force, when capitals are used, is profoundly revelatory. 

Henry Hazuirr 


A Communistic Strachey 


The Coming Struggle for Power. By John Strachey. Covici- 

Friede. $3. 

WELL-WRITTEN book by a Strachey is not news; but 
A one by a Communist is a literary event. This book has 

the style and scholastic qualities of Eton and Oxford, 
combined with the merits which only an idealistic thesis, free 
from the necessity to compromise, can display. It surpasses the 
negligible works of American reds and stands well above most 
of the depression mediocrities of our pale-pink planners. It is 
a unique experience to read a brilliant Communist who effec- 
tively turns against capitalism the weapons of a hard-boiled 
bourgeois training rather than the passionate maledictions of a 
pietistic evangelicalism. 

Mr. Strachey comes honestly by his ability to envisage the 
speedy collapse of capitalism and by his will for power to apply 
socialism today. He comes from a long, very upper-middle-class 
line which learned the facts of life and the will to command 
making money in India several generations ago. The family 
has since had abundant leisure and money to go noble and liter- 
ary. After a turn as a labor member, Mr. Strachey found that 
he had no place among working-class laborites who in a crisis 
would turn to God-fearing bankers for guidance on balancing 
the budget and maintaining British credit instead of to strong- 
willed, hard-headed Marxians for leadership toward immediate 
socialism. Judging from his chapters on Mr. MacDonald and 
the Crisis, and The Future of Social Democracy, it is question- 
able whether the chapels, factories, and counting-houses will ever 
prepare the working classes for realistic revolutionary leader- 
ship, though the drill sergeant some day may, as in Russia. It 
is even doubtful whether most Socialists want capitalistic col- 
lapse and a turn at running things, or merely a larger dole. 
There is no doubt about what Mr. Strachey wants, though there 
may be some doubt concerning just what steps he and his fol- 
lowers, should he find any, would take to seize power. His 
book, however, betrays no personal ambition for power but a 
very genuine attachment to Marxism. He concludes that the 
intellectual, if he masters the historical movement as a whole, 
“can have no possible doubt as to the necessity of throwing in 
his lot with the workers.” 

The scope of the book is too vast for a brief review. The 
opening history of the free market furnishes a little-known 
background for viewing the present situation. The struggle 
against feudalism and the divine right of kings was waged from 
the Reformation down through the French Revolution to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, by which time the victory of 
the trading classes was everywhere complete. Not freedom or 
democracy, but wage slavery, internal monopoly, fierce foreign 
trade competition, and nationalism have been the principal re- 
sults of this triumph. Mr. Strachey makes short shrift of the 
laissez faire free traders and their modern antagonists, the mar- 
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ket restorers and planners, as well as of the three alternatives of 
maintaining the gold standard with recurrent crises, abandoning 
it and developing closed economies, or having an ideal super- 
state with peace and profits. 

By the middle of the book—the sections on the Birth of 
Capitalism, Capitalism Today, and the Decay of Capitalist Cul- 
ture (containing several chapters of orthodox and penetrating 
Marxian interpretation of religion, science, and literature)— 
we are prepared to speculate about the successors to a rapidly 
dying capitalism under a total abandonment of democracy. It is 
this abandonment of democracy that Mr. Strachey really relies 
on most of all for the drive toward communism. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Strachey dislikes fascism too much to discuss it adequately 
and gives it only one chapter. After all, fascism, in maturity, 
is a form of definite state capitalism quite as much as is com- 
munism. Mr. Strachey errs in regarding communism as in- 
evitably the only ultimate successor to private capitalism. It 
may so happen, but it is also conceivable that it may turn out 
otherwise. 

The case for the collapse of capitalism is impressive. The 
exposition of communism is adequate. The book is a brilliant 
effort to fit John Strachey and many millions of other important 
Britishers and Americans, who, like him, are not proletarians, 
into the idealized scheme of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and of an ultimately classless society. But I fear the attempt 
fails. Moreover, it is not shown that, in the classless society of 
the Communist millennium, after the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is no longer necessary for the liquidation of the bour- 
geoisie, there will not remain the classes of the governing and 
the governed. LAWRENCE DENNIS 


The Puzzle of a Princess 


Pocahontas, or The Nonparell of Virginia. By David Garnett. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

T is hard enough to know how any princess thinks and feels, 
| but an Indian princess offers special difficulties; and when 

she is Pocahontas she becomes quite impossible. There is 
not only the fact that Pocahontas belonged to a race which no- 
body has been able to understand; there is the additional and in- 
credible fact that she who began her life in the forests of Stone 
Age Virginia ended it among the streets of Jacobean London— 
that she who had been the daughter of King Powhatan at 
Werowocomoco was taken in the days of Ben Jonson to the 
court of King James and Queen Anne at Whitehall. 

Mr. Garnett ought to know this better than anybody, since 
he has told the story of Pocahontas as a novelist would tell it 
who, having come to the dead end of his researches into the dates 
and the deeds of his historical heroine, had then to create, as 
Mr. Garnett himself puts it in his preface, her “emotions and 
affections.” And he does know it. He admits that his task has 
been an “impossible” one—the task, that is, of deciding what it 
was that Pocahontas felt when she threw herself on Captain 
John Smith to save him from the executioners; when she visited 
the stockade at Jamestown; when she was captured by Argall 
and made a permanent resident of this stockade; when she mar- 
ried Rolfe; and when she first saw London. 

Mr. Garnett, indeed, has known the difficulty too well, has 
seen the problem too clearly. A less intelligent man who was 
surer that he knew all about Pocahontas might have written a 
better piece of fiction than this. He would have blundered 
oftener in the eyes of ethnologists; but his imagination would 
have had firmer hold of some individual whom he called Poca- 
hontas. Mr. Garnett has produced little more than a figure who 
represents a race. When she so far departs from her race as to 
fall in love with aliens—Smith, Rolfe—she is hardly convincing; 





and when she is purely the Indian she is so general as to lose 
definition. 

The book is well written, of course, and brilliant in its 
author’s brittle way. But it has little of that truth which we 
expect from fiction—uniess we expect nothing beyond the kind 
of truth which a novel can reveal about its writer and his age. 
The revelation in this case is particularly interesting, and I am 
not sure but that “Pocahontas” will document a generation quite 
as nicely as “Death in the Afternoon” does. For it is a cruel 
and bloody book. Mr. Garnett’s theory that the Indians prac- 
ticed torture as a prelude to lust leads him to dwell, perhaps, too 
long upon too many acts of sadism. The book can be recom- 
mended to anyone who likes good prose; it can also be recom- 
mended to anyone who hankers to see human bodies cut into 
scarlet ribbons with all the refinement of primitive art. 


Marx Van Doren 


Erskine Caldwell, and Other 
“Proletarian” Novelists 


God’s Little Acre. By Erskine Caldwell. The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

RSKINE CALDWELL has been compared to Henry 
E Fielding, and it is true that his books, “Tobacco Road,” a 

very original novel, and “God’s Little Acre,” a much less 
gifted one, have something of the gamy flavor of that great 
eighteenth-century writer, though they have none of his struc- 
tural ingenuity. “God's Little Acre,” like “Tobacco Road,” is a 
chronicle of Georgia crackers, of their economic vassalage, slow 
hunger, and supine lives anaesthetized by inutile hopes. Less a 
novel than an expanded short story, it has little to recommend it 
aside from a few highly amusing and picaresque touches and the 
deft portrait of Pluto Swint. 

“God’s Little Acre” evokes a half-dozen other “proletarian” 
novels; and to this whole group what George Saintsbury once 
wrote of “Tom Jones”—namely, that it lacked a certain height 
and depth—certainly applies. In the “proletarian” half of 
“God’s Little Acre,’ a wholly truncated section, the neglected 
plantation, firmly and irrevocably reproduced, is replaced by a 
mill town which is almost preternaturally sepulchral. The 
striking “lint-heads” are disincarnated specters moving in a 
quasi-Marxian haze ten thousand feet above Georgia and Caro- 
lina—and, for that matter, above all American humanity. 

The frenetic desire of Will Thompson to open up the mill, 
turn on the power, and make cloth, which is in direct ratio to 
his wish to violate Griselda, tear every shred of manufactured 
garment from her body, sabotage her, as it were, is a strained 
emotional admixture of D. H. Lawrence and Sherwood Ander- 
son. This apotheosis of dark sex and the humming machine re- 
calls “Beyond Desire.” And “Beyond Desire,” which never 
transcends desire, and which is so writhing and inarticulate that 
it makes painful reading, is a stale repercussion of the events 
of Gastonia and Mary Heaton Vorse’s “Strike.” Grace Lump- 
kin’s “To Make My Bread” (awarded the Gorki prize for pro- 
letarian literature), whose homespun narrative is inexorably 
slow from beginning to end, and Fielding Burke’s “Call Home 
the Heart,” whose poetical came-the-dawn prose only succeeds 
in being coy, are reshufflings of the same material. One would 
suspect after a reading of these “proletarian” novels that it was 
a bourgeois fault to be able to write well. 

The left band-wagonists, who encouraged the foregoing po- 
groms against literature, have also acclaimed John Dos Passos 
the white hope of the social revolutionary novel. However, he 
is not, as his psalm-singers have said, a more pliant and adept 
literary technician than either Dreiser or Sinclair Lewis. What 
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characters has Mr. Dos Passos drawn that are as deeply recol- 
lected as Babbitt, Jennie Gerhardt, or even Eugene Witla? 
Compared with these how attenuated and slatternly composed 
are the fungous figures of J. Ward Moorechouse, Ben Compton, 
and Joe Williams! And three months after reading Dos Passos 
how many are able to distinguish Janey Stoddard from Eveline 
Hutchins ? 

Mr. Dos Passos’s meretriciously naive vernacular seems 
poor beside the prose of “Winesburg, Ohio.” Dismantle “42nd 
Parallel” or “1919” of its technical accoutrement—the blear-eyed 
camera eye, the newsreels, the superinduced biographical por- 
traits—and what remains? Briefly, a sprawling, perforated nar- 
rative, dappled and dimpled with girlish Joycisms, which is as 
competent as the unheightened journalese of “Dodsworth,” one 
of Sinclair Lewis’s worst novels. 

For the Modern Library edition of “Three Soldiers” Mr. 
Dos Passos has recently done an introduction the rattling puer- 
ilities and gawkish perambulations of which beggar description. 
Expressing the dilemma of the modern writer in the following 
words: “Well, you’re a novelist. What of it? What are you 
doing it for? What excuse have you got for not being ashamed 
of yourself?” Mr. Dos Passos then vouchsafes a new definition 
of the novel as well as a nostrum for the Doubting Thomases in 
the word racket: “A novel is a commodity that fulfils a certain 
need; people need to buy day dreams like they need to buy ice 
cream or aspirin or gin... . J All you need to feel good about 
your work is to turn out the best commodity you can, play the 
luxury market, and to hell with doubt.” The advice of this 
Marxist Lord Chesterfield to young authors seems much more 
like a sales letter addressed to what William James called the 
bitch goddess Success than a manifesto from a social-revolution- 
ary novelist. Mr. Dos Passos and his left-wing backers ought 
to know that in a civilization in which novels are no more im- 
portant than gin or ice cream there is little hope for a deeper 
culture and none for a revolution. But in literary matters the 
proletarian cheer leaders have always had the faculty of seeing 
everything but the obvious. However, it seems to be much more 
important to be on the band-wagon than to be either right or 
left. EpwarD DAHLBERG 


Militarist Logic 

[Inevitable War. By Lieutenant Colonel Richard Stockton, 6th. 

The Perth Company. $7.50. 

N “Inevitable War,” a bulky volume of 112 chapters, 873 
| pages, and 51 charts, maps and illustrations, Lieutenant 

Colonel Richard Stockton, 6th (author of “Troops on Riot 
Duty” and “The Guardsman’s Handbook”), gives us the soggy 
logic of a militarized mind. It is almost impossible to give any 
summary of this banal document. The book is written obviously 
to urge the adoption of a military policy by the United States 
government, and this is perhaps illustrated by quoting two of the 
twenty-one points suggested for such a policy by the author in 
his final chapter. 

The navy must be free to seek and render ineffective 
any enemy fleet, and protect our commerce and foreign 
policies. Its power of maneuver should not be restricted 
by considerations of local defense. The army should be 
considered the backbone of our defense against invasion. 

The navy should be strong enough to control the seas 
in the vicinity of the United States, the Panama Canal, and 
our insular possessions, be capable of maintaining our na- 
tional policies and of keeping open the essential lanes of 
commerce of the United States. 


In case you may be lured into purchasing this volume instead 
of sending a fat check to peace organizations, we herewith offer 





a few more of the choice morsels from its incredibly dull pages 
Colonel Stockton has discovered a “new type of pacifist’? who 
is very much to be feared. Apparently the good Colonel ha: 
heard somewhere that “the pen is mightier than the sword,” by; 
we should not accuse Colonel Stockton of such non-military, 
power. We should advise him to stick to the sword. He says 
of the new type of pacifist: 


A newer type appeared shortly after the World War, 
consisting of authors of books filled with all the horrible 
and loathsome things of warfare. I have read such books. 
It has seemed to me that the authors of some of them have 
been cowardly and low in their viewpoint; that the trouble 
lay more in the author than it did in the war. Horrible 
things happen in war; war itself is a horrible thing. 
Loathsome things happen in war, and war itself is a loath- 
some thing. We find cowards and degenerates in armies 
as we find them in civil life. Some authors, above all else, 
saw that which was horrible and that which was loath- 
some. I believe, however, that the normal man saw much 
more in warfare. A few shell-shocked men screaming and 
yelling were not what impressed me most. That which im- 
pressed me was the manner in which the everyday citizen 
went into the hell of action—though not without fear—and 
calmly went about aii that had to be done just as part of 
the day’s work. The thing that stands out in my memory 
is not the comparatively few who broke down, but the 
hundreds of thousands who did not break down until sho 
down. [Italics ours.] 


As for disarmament conferences, he has some fresh and 
alluring suggestions. He of course tries to be big-hearted and 
kind. Of Dr. Mary E. Woolley’s services as a delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference, he says: 


It should be made clear that I do not intend these 
remarks to be construed as any reflection on Doctor Wool- 
ley’s services as a delegate. However, no matter how 
loyal and intelligent the individual, it is unwise for any 
nation to send militarily uninformed delegates, with pa- 
cifistic tendencies, to conferences where nations fight for 
strategic advantages in the wars to come. 


If you want to struggle through more of this sophomoric 
drivel, you can for the tempting depression price of $7.50. 
Dorotny Detzer 


Shorter Notices 


The Provincial Lady in London. By E. M. Delafield. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. 

The London Saturday Review declares that Miss Dela- 
field’s diaries of the provincial lady, of which this is the second, 
catch “the heart and soul and mind and thoughts of Woman a: 
she was, Woman as she is, and Woman as she ever will be 
please God.” Without going to these lengths, it may be said 
that Miss Delafield has a pretty wit and enough perception of 
the general in human behavior to hit off Woman and even Man 
oftener than a good many of her profounder contemporaries 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about her style—and that is 
the most interesting thing about her book—is that it seems to 
be peculiarly English. Its distinguishing feature is elegant mal- 
ice—sweet, neat, deft bites taken out of persons who seem rea 
enough to be convincingly bitten but not quite real enough to 
bleed. There is a very faint note of Jane Austen in this; there 
is a much louder note of Rose Macaulay. But Miss Macaulay 
has more iron in her, and Miss Austen more gold. Neverthie- 
lesss, one does not at the moment recall any American write! 
who attacks in just this way, and reading Miss Delafield re- 
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minds one that the tooth of satire may be one of the most 
jelightful of weapons, although preferably when it is advanced 
gainst flesh and blood. 


The Red Hills. By Rhys Davies. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Founding a school is a dangerous business for a Master, 
; there is nothing like a disciple to bring out one’s vulnerable 
pots. “Red Hills” is so much in the manner of D. H. Lawrence 
chat it reads like a parody. It tells of Iorwerth Pugh, an in- 
rellectual young Welsh miner “with a bias toward Russian 
novels,” and how he has an affair with Ceinwen, a blowzy coun- 
try wench—willing enough to perform the chores of sex for him, 
but unfortunately unable to discant upon it as is demanded of 
, Lawrence heroine. How he yearns “to meet a woman with a 
nind and a good strong body she takes an interest in.” How 
1c meets her and mates her, and how they talk happily ever 
‘ter. Because it is otherwise well written, “Red Hills” proves 
\| the better how little is needed to push Lawrence’s hieratic 
ttitude toward sex into the sanctimonious. And sanctimonious- 
yess about the body can be quite as tedious as sanctimoniousness 
:bout the soul. 


Jealousy. By Norah C. James. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Miss James’s novel touches upon an intangible but impor- 
tant aspect of feminism—namely, the unequal division of jeal- 
ousy between the sexes. Her thesis, one may say, is that jealousy 
is an emotion that the male has preempted as his privilege, and 
that he exploits it deliberately to secure his pessessive domina- 
tion over women. To relieve women of this subtle disability, 
two solutions are possible—either to give women equal rights 
n the emotion of jealousy, or to abolish it entirely as a danger- 
ous monopoly; and it is this latter solution that Miss James 
puts forward as the better one. Catherine Eagle, whose first 
husband shot himself because of jealousy, would not consent to 
narry her next suitor until he had completely renounced every 
race and vestige of it. Using the flashback method while she 
shows us Catherine and Michael engaged in a motor elopement, 
\liss James reveals how Michael achieved the desired emotional 
atharsis. Her thesis and solution are more interesting than 
‘he characters or incidents in the story. 

Vature by Night. By Arthur R. Thompson. Robert Ballou. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Thompson is a naturalist who has spent many nights in 
‘edious waiting for common nocturnal birds and beasts of Eng- 
and. He writes pleasantly, in the style of the expert amateur, 
concerning the ways of foxes, otters, shrews, voles, owls, and 
0 forth. The text will prove interesting to those with a taste 
‘or its subject matter. Almost anyone will be delighted by the 
nore than 100 photographs. They are admirable examples of 

hat can be done with flashlight, and are beautifully reproduced. 
Toward the New Spain. By Joseph A. Brandt. University of 
Chicago Press. $4. 

Mr. Brandt’s book covers the history of Spain from 1808 
‘0 1932. The period to 1875 is fully treated, but that from 
1875 to 1932 is very scantily sketched, leaving the reader with 
the feeling that the book was intended as a history of the First 
Spanish Republic, and that the coming of the Second Republic 
caused the author to attempt to include a hasty résumé of the 
events leading up to it. The book’s most serious defect is that 
it seems to treat the history of Spain as the direct result of 
what a few men did, and to neglect the economic and social 
changes both in the country itself and in countries adjoining 
t, which had far more to do with the trend of Spanish social 
thought than the machinations of politicians within Spain. Al- 
though this is not entirely omitted, the emphasis laid upon it is 
by no means in proportion to its importance. The author has 


strained for far-fetched parallels between the first and second re- 
publics, neglecting to demonstrate that the forces responsible for 
each were entirely different, the first being the work of a few 
intellectual radicals, with little popular support, while the second 
was the work of proletarian forces which were non-existent in 
1873. He fails utterly to bring out the intellectual growth of 
the last sixty years in Spain, which made possible the present 
republic. The first part of the book is very good; it is perhaps the 
best thing in English dealing with Spain’s political troubles in 
the nineteenth century. As an account of the forces behind the 
present republic, the book is insufficient but useful. 


The War Memoirs of Wiiliam Graves Sharp. Edited by W. 
Dawson. London: Constable. 18 shillings. 

These memoirs are neither the best nor the worst of the 
lot produced by our ambassadors who served during the World 
War. There is a certain unphilosophical clarity about Sharp's 
mind that gives his written word a quality of candidness which 
belies his fundamental confusion. It is one of the remarkable 
accidents of history that of all our ambassadors of the war 
period, only one was hostile to the country and government to 
which he was accredited—James W. Gerard in Germany. This 
naturally contributed a great deal toward emphasizing the cur- 
rent of opinion in favor of the Allies which was early established 
on other grounds. While far from being as completely in love 
with a foreign government as was Walter Hines Page, Sharp 
was yet entirely without objectivity, and Mr. Dawson, editor 
of this volume, has apparently never heard of the work of the 
revisionist scholars on war origins. The result is that the in- 
formed student reads Sharp’s book with constant impatience at 
the underlying assumptions, though he may admire, distantly, 
the author’s characteristically American lack of sophistication. If 
there is anything new to be discovered from this volume, it has 
escaped this reviewer. Some background material on the Sussex 
incident is presented, and the matter of German prisoners in 
France is covered in interesting detail. The French politicians 
and military men are presented as they were evaluated during the 
war, and not with any very penetrating insight. The book is a 
footnote to history. Why it was published in England is mys- 
terious, unless it is that the English appetite for political remi- 
niscences is much greater than the American. 


Art 


Revolution in Art 


RITICS bred to believe with Clive Bell that good paint- 
C ing is good art only to the degree that it detaches itself 
from meaningful subject to emphasize form, design, color, 
and other purely sensory and technical qualities, and that the 
only business of a critic is to be a “connoisseur of pleasure” and 
to “put the public in the way of aesthetic pleasure,” must serve 
up the Forain show at the Grand Central Galleries with routine 
references to Daumier and Goya and with knowing remarks 
about the forceful design and economy of line which accompanied 
the artist’s humanitarian rage at the white-slave traffic, the 
lecheries of courts, the horror of life for the bottom dog. And 
because Forain chose to “illustrate” and “caricature” up to the 
year of his death, 1931, while most of his contemporaries were 
concerning themselves with aesthetic revolutions, his stature as 
an artist is inevitably pegged down by academic modernism with 
some observation or other to the effect that he did pretty well in 
spite of his deplorable insistence on “subject.” Which is about 
like saying that Dean Swift wrote well in spite of being a social 
satirist. 
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A good many of the Forain pictures would look very much 
at home in the current show at the John Reed Club, which in- 
cludes the work of most well-known living American artists, 
some of whom are guest exhibitors, and others members of the 
club. But since the pictures and sculptures in this show empha- 
size social distress rather than sensory pleasure, a phrase with 
“propaganda” in it seems to be the correct note. Biddle, Cole- 
man, Davis, Dehn, Hirsch, Pollet, Miller, Robinson, Walkowitz, 
Benton, our happy Pop Hart, and so on to Zorach, have gone 
slumming. And will recover their prestige somewhere else. 

But as a matter of fact this show is as significant as the his- 
toric Armory exhibit which brought the aesthetic heresies of 
twentieth-century Europe to the United States. Not that the 
walls of the John Reed Club display a blaze of genius. There 
are a few sound and vigorous pictures whose signatures were 
new to this critic: H. O. Hoffman, Ben Kopman, Phil Bard, 
Chuzo Tamotzu, Anton Refregier, H. S. Strom, Prentiss Tay- 
lor, and, not so new, Albert Wilkinson and William Siegel. 
There are also a few pictures which add a new impressiveness to 
familiar names: Biddle’s Sacco and Vanzetti, Pop Hart’s Work- 
ing People, Siegel’s Miner’s Funeral, Kathe Kollwitz’s Visit to 
the Hospital, Adolf Wolff's sculptured Working-Class Mother. 

Like the Armory show this exhibit is not primarily impor- 
tant as a discovery of indiv._ual talents, but for what it means 
as a point of departure for a kind of art sharply different from 
the current mode in appearance, idea, aesthetics, and function. 
There is not a single still life among the two hundred pieces in 
the show. The shift of interest from things to people is aggres- 
sively marked; also the shift from decoration to emotional expres- 
sion, from sensory pleasure to human anger and pain. There is 
a change in attitude, too—artists trying, with some self-conscious- 
ness and strain but with all their strength, to be common people. 
These things give the show as a whole a beat of life, a connec- 
tion with the things uppermost in your mind and mine, provoca- 
tive and stirring after the discreet isolation of row upon row of 
tastefully framed apples, bottles, picturesque ladies, and pretty 
landscapes inclosed within other walls. 

This to the credit of the rebels. Against most of them a 
grave mistake can be charged. Modern art, brought into the 
world by France and artists of various nationalities living in 
France, signifies primarily, we have been taught, a divorce from 
“subject.” It has no taste, says Bell again, for “contemporary 
actualities.” But if the history of this development is examined 
closely, the impulse to be seen within it is fundamentally the 
same impulse at work in a different way in the rebellion at the 
John Reed Club. For the feeling in modern art is, and was 
when it broke away from the academic mode of the late nine- 
teenth century, precisely a taste for contemporary actualities. 
More than a taste, it was a determination to smash the cage of 
prescription, convention, and dogma in which artists performed 
like trained monkeys for the edification and benefit of Victorian 
morals. 

Art, going “modern,” left the service of religion, ethics, civic 
virtue, and domestic duty, and gave its attention and sympathies 
to science. Hence the emphasis on intellectual pleasure and 
technical experimentation, the search for method, the insistence 
on aesthetic discovery. The impressionists repudiated studio 
formulas and went out to look at light through a spectro- 
scope. Picasso used his mind as a laboratory for inquiry into the 
mechanics and physics of form. And given a neatly mechanistic 
world destroyed in vibration and flux by modern physics, then 


Cézanne follows. But since the break for artistic freedom in- 


volved a break with nothing less than a social scheme, the hate 
and bitterness aroused were out of all proportion to the issues 
which established convention raised as reasons for its violent 
attack. 

The battle was fought longest and hardest on the most su- 
perficial, most easily intelligible grounds, which can be summed 


up in the question of “subject”; and the spokesman for the de. 
fense, therefore, devoted much time, thought, and ingenuity to 
this point, producing an ex post facto set of doctrines and a sys. 
tem of aesthetics expressed in the command: Thou shalt not traf. 
fic with “subject.” Therefore the artist whose intellect ang 
feeling move him primarily in the direction of contemporary 
actualities is hampered by modern academism precisely as were 
the moderns of years past; and he rebels, mistaking the issue, by 
scrapping the store of knowledge and resource accumulated to 
his advantage in the previous fight and jumping backwards, as 
have many of the young artists in the John Reed show, to pre- 
modern methods—most obviously, to Daumier and Goya. But 
they cannot adequately and movingly paint or carve their time 
and place in the technical and emotional terms of another age. 

Fifty years of intefse and active attention to the material 
nature of the arts have produced a new comprehension of the 
nature of materials. In painting—form, light, movement; in 
sculpture—rock, wood, metals, instruments, structure, and 
rhythm; in literature—rhythm, typography, sound. New tech- 
niques and new modes have been developed in each of these arts, 
It happens in every kind of cultural development that one phase 
grows faster than another. Our social scheme breaks through 
our legal system like water through a paper bag. None of our 
types of theatrical spectacle can use the auditorium at the Rocke- 
feller Center Music Hall to artistic advantage. A painter can 
command at least three new and powerful methods—impression- 
ism, cubism, surréalisme; convention allows him every liberty in 
manner, but restricts him in matter. Yet it would be easy 
enough to trace a development of political and social thinking in 
the pictorial and plastic arts at least, paralleling the development 
in style: from Cézanne’s snorts about “dirty bourgeois” to the 
surréaliste manifesto prescribing “in politics, communism.” 

This connection between surréalisme and social revolution 
is generally forgotten or dismissed as irrelevant, for though the 
surréaliste mode significantly shifts weight from intellect to 
emotion and sensitivity, its expression is more often than not 
highly personal. Utilizing, however, the interests of subject 
as presented in dreams, fantasy, visions, and other “enlarge- 
ments” of emotion and sensory perception, it throws wide the 
doors to personal and collective symbolism, to tragedy and pas- 
sion in more than personal terms, to heroic connection between 
what is visible and what is emotionally significant, super-realis- 
tic. Surréalisme, as Diego Rivera shrewdly pointed out not long 
ago, is potentially a revolutionary weapon. The motif—hands— 
which recurs in the work of most surréaliste painters is no more 
accidental than the cross and halo in Renaissance fresco; though 
perhaps less consciously symbolic. 

Inasmuch as a work of art expresses the cultural prejudices 
of the artist as well as his personal synthesis with the world in 
which he lives, his work is propaganda. To object that it is not 
conscious propaganda is almost equal to saying that the artist did 
not or does not know what he is doing, and this can be true toa 
degree. But to minimize the aesthetic value of his work with 
the observation that it has an ax to grind is to force doctrine 
upon historical fact. For all art everywhere has had an ax to 
grind; and what expression of human effort has not? To distin- 
guish, therefore, between propaganda and “pure art” on the 
ground of presence or absence of easily comprehensible content 
is itself a distinction with an ax to grind. 

The thing which distresses critics who use the word propa- 
ganda in a derogatory rather than a descriptive way is, apart 
from the emotional antagonism to the artist’s social attitude, the 
process of fitting a predetermined set of ideas upon a set of 
forms in themselves not emotionally and aesthetically expressive 
It accuses the artist of a kind of pedagogic dishonesty, of having 
sold himself to a service, of grinding somebody else’s ax. In this 
sense the word propaganda is most clearly synonymous with ad- 
vertising; as even a Babbitt cannot put his emotions, his senses, 
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and his intellect at the service of a brand of ham and not produce 


work aesthetically false. On the other hand, an artist whose 
heart and head make him a social revolutionist can make posters 
and banners which, besides being ideologically militant and im- 
mediately useful, may be as beautiful and aesthetically sound as 
any religious or romantic work of other days. We shall have to 
admit, if we are honest historians, critics, and connoisseurs, that 
there is room indeed for good art in what we call propaganda. 
And we must also recognize that in good propaganda there is no 
room for bad art. ANITA BRENNER 


Films 


Dovzhenko’s “Ivan” 


ERTAINLY the week just passed was one of more than 
$ usual strain on the precarious faith of the moviegoer 
eager to discover new virtues in the cinema art, to 
defend it against the easy detraction of the sophisticated. It 
seemed almost as if producers in all countries had entered into 
some agreement to unburden their least worthy products on a 
public that was beginning to become rather spoiled as a result 
ef recent triumphs. For “Madchen in Uniform” and Lang’s 
“M” we have been made to pay with a succession of insipid 
German operettas which are not the more endurable because 
ef one or two sentimental tunes. After an irresponsible indul- 
gence in the purely aesthetic beauties of Pudovkin’s camera 
work in “Life Is Beautiful” we have been made to suffer 
through the earnest but unbeautiful longueurs of Dovzhenko’s 
“Ivan.” And for the statement of renewed confidence in Holly- 
wood’s future prompted by such pictures as “Cavalcade,” “State 
Fair,” and “Topaze” we have been rewarded by Richard Dix’s 
characterization of the “Great Jasper” at the Radio City Music 
Hall. Indeed, the only consoling reflection that occurs after 
such a week is the commonplace one that no department of art 
er literature is without these intervals of relaxed inspiration, 
these challenges to our faithh We must remind ourselves that 
we have no more reason to expect masterpieces every week 
in this than in any other field of culture—or entertainment. 
The impression gains that the Film Forum, one of the two 
independent film societies which have sprung up in the last 
month, has not made up its mind whether it is interested in the 
cinema as an artistic medium or as a vehicle for social propa- 
ganda. The choice of Dovzhenko’s picture built around the 
construction of the Dneiperstroi power plant would certainly 
seem to indicate that the Forum is headed toward a rivalry 
with the Cameo and the Acme. Although there could have 
been no reason other than that of social bias for choosing such 
a badly integrated and indifferently photographed film as “Ivan,” 
the picture is ineffective even as an example of explicit propa- 
ganda. The purpose of propagandist art, we are told, is to 
incite to action; but the snail-like tempo which Dovzhenko uses 
to unfold his much-too-simplified story-lesson is likely to induce, 
in an American audience at least, nothing more potent than 
sleep. Perhaps this retarded tempo was suitable and necessary 
for the peasant audiences in Russia for which the picture was 
intended. But the time has come when exhibitors in this coun- 
try must realize that a drastic cutting is required to make 
pictures like this one acceptable to an audience whose psychology 
has been conditioned by the rapid movement and swift transi- 
tions of the American movie. The point has been often enough 
made in the last few years; but so far one has not heard of 
any central cutting-bureau being established to reduce by two 
or three minutes at least such scenes as the one in “Ivan” in 
which a peasant mother is shown walking up an aisle, or the 
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one in which the “aesthete” father is made to laugh, not onc; 
but three times, in an increasingly hollow and grotesque manner 
It is to be hoped that the Film Forum, along with the othe; 
good work that it promises to do in its field, will do something 
toward the proper preparation of foreign-made films tor Amer 
ican enjoyment. 

Perhaps such a film as “The Spell of Tatra,” at the Littl. 
Carnegie, has a special appeal in Germany, where skiing and 
mountain climbing are very popular; but neither this interes; 
nor anything in its story or photography redeems this “romantic 
drama of the Carpathians” for an American audience. It fo! 
lows pretty closely “The White Hell of Pitz Palu” of a few 
years ago, but fails to extract as much dramatic interest out of 
the setting as did that picture. Witiram Troy 


Drama 
In Modern Dress 


FEW weeks ago Arthur Hopkins expressed the opinion 
A that our theater was dying of its unimaginative realism. 

When he added that the lift of poetry and sentiment was 
the need of the hour, one assumed with mild cynicism that he 
had something of the sort up his own sleeve, and so, it now 
appears, he had. But “Conquest” (Plymouth Theater) proves 
the cynicism misplaced, for it is a strikingly original play written 
by Mr. Hopkins himself, and it falls barely short of real 
greatness. Certain defects are, to be sure, obvious enough 
and we will come to them. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
there is something large and new and heartening in the whole 
spirit of the enterprise. Indeed, I remember no other occasion 
during the present season when a serious drama came so near 
to casting a magic spell, when one had—as one has here—the 
sense of an atmosphere heavy with matters of real import. 
However fleeting her visit, the muse of tragedy was with Mr. 
Hopkins for a time, and there are moments at the Plymouth 
when one is aware of her thrilling presence. 

Oddly enough, the chief virtue of Mr. Hopkins’s play is 
the one which the work of our other serious writers most 
conspicuously lacks. On the stage, at least, poetry and in- 
coherence have come to be almost synonymous. Our poets are 
recognized by a certain turgidity, by the sense they give of 
struggling desperately to say something just beyond them; and 
in a play like, for instance, Mr. Lawson’s “Success Story,” one 
only glimpses the deepest meanings through the smoke of a 
fire unable to burn freely. But Mr. Hopkins, on the other 
hand, is beautifully clear. The foundation of his dialogue is 
a limpid prose, and when it rises to poetry it rises by virtue of 
a simple, almost classic dignity. There is no rant in his lines 
as there is none in the characters who utter them, but there is 
a passionate sincerity and a deep feeling. 

The story is frankly the story of ‘Hamlet” reset to modem 
conditions. The prince is the thoughtful son of a conscientious 
manufacturer; the usurping king is a financial manipulator who 
“merges” the factory out of existence. Even the love of Hamlet 
for his unworthy mother is treated at full length—this time in 
frankly Freudian terms—and, indeed, one occasionally wonders 
how much of the strength of the play is due to a series o! 
situations which three centuries have proved the most inherently 
interesting ever devised. But it is not really quite so simple a: 
that. Mr. Hopkins’s scorn for the rottenness of the financial 
world is genuine; he gives it an adequate expression throug) 
the old fable; and he could not be so impressive as he is if he 
did not feel with passionate sincerity. 

Perhaps it is, however, worth while to point out that the 
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(5 RESORTS @o | 





ZINDOREST PARK, 


formerly s miliionaire’s estate. Most beautifully land- 
ed Exceptionally beautiful during Fall and Win- 
All sport facilities on premises. Reduced rates 

» the Fall and Winter. Special week-end rates. 


1% hours Erie B. B. Bus or Route if 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


~The LAKE VIEW \f 


is preferred for excellent location, splen- 
did modern cuisine and different clien- \ 
tele. 












\ Rates Very Reasonable 


\ 59 Madi Ave., Lak da, N. J. 
\ R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 


Tel. Lakewood 287—963 















None may Ceorge S$ 


call himself 


educated in social thought (says B oO oO “ es 


Dr. John Dewey) who lacks ac- 
quaintance with the great writings of Henry George. 
ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 
15 Park Piace, New York City 

SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENTS 






Soild here without profit. Ask te 
price jist and- appreciations b 
famous me 
—sent free 








pa # FASCISM 


role of 
Explained in a 64-page pamphlet by 
SCOTT NEARING 


Fifteen cents per copy postpaid from 
P. O. Box 516 Ridgewood, N. J. 














RESTORE your health. Quiet your shat- 
tered nerves 
at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 


18 miles from N. Y¥Y. 
return, Ideal for convalescents. 





‘ater to diets. Wholesome Jewish- American cable. 
Refinement Congeniality. Rates $15 per week. 
Make reservations. Ridge 404. 











Summer gy rooms 
at Conge a 
THE OLD FASHIONED HOUSE 
Rates very low 
Congers, Box 153, N. Y. 


WANTED o | 


CHILDREN TO BOARD 


ATCHUNG MOUNTAINS —witb private 
Jewish family. School nearby. Swimming, 
tennis, etc. Reasonable rates. E. P. Breene, Free 
Acres, Scotch Plains, N. J. Fanwood 2-7424 M1. 





[a 














POSITION WANTED a 














Y OUNG | WOMAN, cultured, seeks interesting 

occupation 9 A, M. to 4 P. M., French, Span- 

ish, some German, typewriting, steno aphy. Re 

mt mneeees secondary consideration. x 110, vo 
e Nation, 


O HELP WANTED O | 


ANDYMAN is wanted, in exchange for good 
home and small salary. Box 113, c/o The 
Nation. 

















| SHOPPERS CORNER 

















INDIVIDUALITY—STYLB 
Gowns and tailored suits made to order—careful 
workmanship and fit. Modest charges $5.00 to 
$15.00. Natalie Gomez, Chelsea 3-8170. 


QO INSTRUCTION O | 


LANGU AGES Conversationalty taunt 


fer immediate use. 

Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers, 
Universal School of Languages, 1265 Lexing. 
tom Av. (85th) Est. over 20 yrs. AT water 9-61238 
FRENCH Spanish, Italian, German. 
. Russian, Conversational 
Native teachers. Private lessons 60c.. Daily 9-9 


Fisher School of Languages, 1264 Lexington 
Av. (bet. 85-86 Sts.) Est. 1905. AT water 9-6075 




















Learn languages at home by World’s Easiest, 
Quickest Method. Free Demonstration. 


LinquAPHONR INstrruTe, 10 BE. 43 St., N. Y. 





$ *Jr)> D 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miroculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mente! power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE cre 


eveileble TO YOu. for o FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the ond learn how to receive thi: 
rore hnowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
‘a Ripe: DY 
mosicnucian BROTHERHOOD 


Write 








LECTURES s 


[o 








9 
THe Propie’s INSTITUTE 
At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, March 3rd 
PROFESSOR RICHARD McKEON 
“Plato and Platoism.”’ 


Sunday, March Sth 
PROFESSOR HOUSTON PETERSON 
“Key-Ideas in American History: Liberty.” 
Tuesday, March 7th 


PROFESSOR E, G. SPAULDING 
“Does Psychology Deal with the Mind?” 











PROPHETS OF A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
Walter E. Peck Mon., 8:30 p.m. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIAN BEVOLUTION- 
ARY MOVEMENTS 


Sergius M. Ingerman Mon., 8:30 p.m. 
THE SOCIAL CRISIS AND THE PUBLIC 
MIND 


Harold O. Rugg Mon., 8:30 p.m. 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
August Claessens Tues., 7 p.m. 


THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO LITERA- 
TURE 
Alter E. Fischhoff Wed., 7 p.m. 


PREOBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY PHI- 


LOSOPHY 

John Dewey Wed., 8:30 p.m. 
LITERARY REVOLUTION IN EUROPE 
Emil Lengyel Thurs., 8:30 p.m. 
For dates of courses and number of lectures 

phone, write or call at 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 E. 15 St. L. 43004 
SPECIAL LECTURES 

— AS A “CURE” FOR CAPITAL- 


Racal Vacirca Thurs., Mar. 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Former Socialist Member of Italian Partiament 


THE CRISIS IN DEMOCRATIC GOV- 
ERNMENT 
Marold J. Laski 
Single Admission 500 


Date to be announced 
Nemina!l Course Fees 














FOR SAL E 





Will Sacrifice 


Rhoda Lake Bungalow 


Carefully Restricted Colony m 


BERKSHIRE MOUNTAINS 


WITH LARGE PLOT AND $395 
CITY [IMPROVEMENTS 
$100 down and balance easy payments Uneur- 
passed scenery. Full rights two lerge, beautiful, 
oatural Lake. Boasting, bathing, Oshing and 
sunting. Clubhouse, —~ — handball! court, 
water, electricity, gas NOW property rc 
for use. FREE CLUB MEMBERSHIP 
movies, etc., rby. Three hours from New 


York. Excellent roads. Near station. 
AMERICAN BETTER CAMPING ASSN. 


35 West 42nd Si... New York 
Phone: Chickering 4-2530 








CITY HOUSE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, a charming little old house witb 
every modern convenience. Eight rooms, four 
fireplaces, two baths, automatic gas boiler, 
water, yard—sun, air, quiet. $80 per month 
covers all expenses. in Greenwich Village, off 
the beaten track, yet convenient transportation. 
Owner, WlIsconsin -5698, between 9:30- 








O FORRENT © |} 




















URNISHED HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths 





soins one 6 and dinin porches, rounds, near bus, 
swimming, tennis Wood 350. April 1$ to Labor 
i Boehm, 15 oad, Great Neck, L. I. 

. Great Neck 3180 

HARMING modern stone cottage in natural 

park; living room with fire place, three cham. 
bers, kitchen, bath, two enc porches; electric 


refrigerator and range; all improvements; use of 

private swimming pool and tennis court. 

and instructions in weaving and other crafts, gar- 

dening, etc., if desired. pportunity for creative 

ne $ pee, month. Ralpb aa, Suffern, 
New York, or Telephone Suffern 117 


IX ROOM HOUSE, Sunnyside (L. I.) model 
garden community. subway and elevated, play- 
—. Merriam, 49-10 39th Ave. COlumbus 


SUBURBAN ACCOMMODATIONS 


CourPle occupying commodious house in South 

Yonkers offer attractive arrangement to depres 
sion-hit liberal minded individual or couple. Easily 
accessible. $s, music and above all privacy 
Box 111, c/o The Nation. 


FURNISHED ROOM 


EAUTIFULLY furnished, 2 rooms, River 
view, private bath, use kitchen, library; suit- 
able three, $10; single $5.00. Tel. AC 2-0117. 


FURNISHED APT. FOR RENT 


Ov Cooperative House. 433 W. 21, Apt. 10A 
April-July or longer; very attractive; 4 
rooms, real kitchen, cross ventilation, French 
windows, unobstructed view. $100. to responsible 
party. WaAtkins 9-1553. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 

IGHT WORKER, young man, wants quiet 

top-floor room with running water; $7 or $8 
pat Box 112, c/o The Nation. 


RADIO 









































THE NATION’S 
RADIO HOUR 


Station WEVD (1300k-231m) 


Oswald Garrison Villard, 


speaker 
Wednesday, March 8th 
at 8:15 P. M. 
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PLAYS 0 FILMS 


[fo 











Tue THeatre GuILD presents 


BIOGRAPHY 


A comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 
AVON THEATRE [Fav-fitt_ Street, West of , Sree 


Eves. 8:30—Mate, Thers. & Sat. at 2:34 








Tue THeatre Gum presents 


AMERICAN DREAM 


By Grorce O’NgILL 
GUILD THEA. S2nd St., West of B’way. Eves. 6:36 


Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 
GILBERT MILLER 


Presents PAULINE LORD in 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


With WALTER CONNOLLY 
“The most enjoyable comedy of the season. It be almost 
too good to be true.”—Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation. 


%, Thea., (24 W. 43 St. Mate. Wed. There. Gat. 245 
HENRY MILLER’S Eye'at 8:45. “Prices Mats. S80 te $2.20 Inet. tax 


DEBATE! 
SOCIALISM or COMMUNISM 


MARCH 5 























Charles Scott 
SOLOMON ve. NEARING 
BROOKLYN FORUM — BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

30 Lafayette Ave, near Flatbush Ave. 
Tiekets: 25e—85e—$1.10 at Bex Office—Rand Book Stere—7 E. 5th St., NW. Y- 
MAR. {250th KARL MARX MEMORIAL MEETING 








150 West 
85th St. 


Meets at 


Club House THE GROUP 
Tuesday Evening, March 7th, at 6:30 P. M. 
DR. HANNAH M. STONE, speaks on: 
“MORALS IN. SOVIET RUSSIA” 
This Sunday Afternoon, at 4:30 P. M. 
DR. WOLF ADLER, speaks on: 
“PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: ITS USE AND ABUSE” 


o | 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. New Amsterdam Theater. Miss 
La Gallienne moves uptown with her charming company of 
fabulous beasts. 

ALIEN CORN. Belasco Theater. Catherine Cornell in a play by 
Sidney Howard. Reviewed later. 

AMERICAN DREAM. Guild Theater. Reviewed next week. 

AUTUMN CROCUS. Morosco Theater. Sentimental English 
comedy with Dorothy Gish and the new matinee idol, Francis 
Lederer. 

BIOGRAPHY. Avon Theater. An intelligent and sinewy comedy 
about what happens when a cultivated woman of the world 
tries to choose between a pompous opportunist and an un 
manageable idealist. 

CONQUEST. Plymouth Theater. Reviewed this week. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING, Ethel Barrymore Theater. Noel Coward 
and the Lunts having a good time in a play by the former. 
DINNER AT EIGHT. Music Box Theater. Lively but preten- 
tious melodrama by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. 
GOODBYE AGAIN. Masque Theater. Fine performances by 
Osgood Perkins and others make this farce comedy very 

funny. 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Little 
comedy about a small town dentist. A surprise hit. 

PIGEONS AND PEOPLE. Lyceum Theater. Two hours and a 

half of George M. Cohan in a play by himself. Well worth 

sceing 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller Theater. 

Light comedy from the French completely rewritten by Sidney 

Howard and charmingly played by Pauline Lord and others. 

All things considered, it is much the most enjoyable comedy of 

the season. 














O JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH says 
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surprising clarity of the expression and the simple dignity 0; 
the characters were made possible by the fact that Mr. Hopkin; 
is returning to something almost forgotten in these later years, 
to the fact that his concern is with the honor and integrity o; 
the human soul conceived of in terms which even Shakespear, 
would have been able to understand. I suspect, indeed, tha: 
his play will not please “dialectical materialists,” despite it; 
attack upon the “capitalist system.” ‘They will feel, I fancy 
something irritatingly alien in its concern with intangible value; 
in its assumption that the soul of humanity is the thing to b- 
rescued, and that the integrity of the individual man is the only 
integrity worth having. But it is because Mr. Hopkins doe; 
feel so strongly the importance of such things that his play can 
have the quality it has. Perhaps only so can a character tak. 
on the dignity which makes his fate seem important; perhap: 
only so can a language raised by its fulness and coherence just 
a little above the level of ordinary speech be made to seem 
fitting. 

I hinted above that “Conquest” just misses the genuine 
greatness which at moments it suggests. That is partly because 
it stumbles occasionally and sinks then to the level of merely 
didactic prosiness, but it is chiefly, I believe, because of defects 
in the direction. The actors—Judith Anderson, Raymond 
Hackett, Jane Wyatt, and Hugh Buckler—are competent play- 
ers, yet they either could not or were not allowed to pitch their 
acting to the key of the text. That text is above realism; it 
obviously calls for a measured and emphatic utterance just this 
side of actual declamation. Yet it is read, for the most part, 
in the affected pianissimo made popular by the ultra-smart melo- 
drama, and for that reason it often misses the very effect 
intended. In the articie referred to at the beginning of this 
review Mr. Hopkins urged that the theater should let the poet 
in. It looks almost as though he had done so as far as the 
author is concerned and then slammed the stage door in the 
face of those who might have realized in the performance his 
own intention. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that “Conquest” is a thrill- 
ing experience just as it stands, and that it brings something 
back into our theater. We have playwrights like Sidney 
Howard who show us, with a humorous detachment, what we 
are; we have at least Eugene O’Neill who can thrill us with 
the spectacle of emotions just beyond our grasp or understand- 
ing. Mr. Hopkins, on the other hand, has something new to 
this generation: a calm dignity which suggests, if it does not 
quite reach, the majesty of almost forgotten things. He is 
more than welcome. 

I do not think that the audience at the Plymouth wa: 
wholly at its ease, but at the same time another audience just 
one block away was having a thoroughly good time at “One 
Sunday Afternoon” (Little Theater). The author of this little 
comedy, James Hagan, is unknown, to me at least. The comedy 
itself is simple, unpretentious, and touched with sentiment. But 
there is also something unaffectedly charming in the story of 
the dentist who has his old-time rival delivered into the arms o! 
his own dental chair only to discover that he was done an un- 
intentional favor when his girl was stolen away. Perhaps the 
obvious delight of the audience proves that it has grown weary 
of sophistication and wants nothing more than a chance to 
laugh innocently while watching for the pleasant but inevitablr 
happy end. Something, however, must be credited to the beau 
tiful direction of Leo Bulgakov, and something to the very in- 
gratiating performance of a group of actors headed by Lloyd 
Nolan in the role of the small-town Liliom who didn’t get 
anything he wanted but found out it was just as well. “One 
Sunday Afternoon” looks like one of those unexpected successes 
which, after the fashion of “Another Language,” will go merrily 
along for many months to come. 

JosspH Woop Krutcu 
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Every citizen of this country is asking the answer, 
The eyes of the whole world are fixed on Washington. 
In millions of hearts hope is taking the place of despair. 


Newspaper reports are often confusing. Words and opinions are seldom 
accurate. You must find some trustworthy journal to rely on, at such a 
time, for your information about events which will make or break your 
renewed plans and hopes. The Nation has never failed its readers. Its 
high standard of accuracy and fairness has made it a power in the field of 
liberal thinking. Coming events are a challenge to The Nation. Now, as 
never before there is a great need for fresh, clear, accurate, and unpreju- 
diced news. You will find it in The Nation. 


Mail the appended coupon today with only $1 to start your 
one-year subscription. Four additional monthly instalments 
of $1 each will complete payment for the one-year period. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


For the inclosed $1 start my one-year subscription at once. I will complete payment in four additional 
monthly instalments of $1 each. 
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New List of BEST SELLERS 
AMAZES Reading World? 


We are printing these ! 
orders. 


NEW books by the millions and can hardly keep up with our flood of 


All past book-selling records are being broken. 
We have sold 200,000,000 books in 12 years—over 400 freight carloads—but judging by the way 


in which these NEW titles are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION MARK BEFORE 


VERY LONG! 
titles you want to read. 


Go over this NEW LIST at once—don’t delay a moment—and then check off the 


HERE ARE THE BOOKS THAT ARE BREAKING SALES RECORDS: 


SEX 
208 Leve Rights ef Wemen 
648 Sexual Rejuvenation 
1043 Study of Wemen. Balzac. 
1258 Why |! Gelieve in Companionate 
Marriage 
1871 Sins of Good People 
1420 Why Wives Leave Home 
1421 How te Get a Diverce 
1486 Strange Marriage Customs 
1449 Leve Afiairs of Wesley 
1476 Facets About Your Sensations 
1477 How Glands Affect Personality 
1484 Why Preachers Ge Wreng 
1496 Sexual Factor tn Divorce 
1497 Companionate Divorce 
1507 Rational View of Sex 
1508 Gay Tales of Monks and Nuns 
1516 Faets About Gonerrhea 
1523 How te Avoid Catching Venereal 


Diseases 
15638 Rational Sex y & 
1546 Encyclopedia @ 
1600 Questions and Answers About Birth 


Centre! 

1604 Venercal Disease Problem and ite 
Treatment 

1608 The Art ef Love 

1638 Cases ef Sex Suppression 

1677 How Army and Navy Fight 
Venerea!l Diseases 

1678 Moral and Social Aspects of 
Venereal Prebiem 

1679 Various Types of Venereal Diseases 


(708 White Siave 
i718 Sexual tmpetence—its Causes and 
Treatment 


LOVE AND PASSION 
106 Frenchwoman’s Views of Life 
196 The Marquis Seeret Passion 
197 What Frenchwomen Learned 

About Love 
449 Defense of Cosmetics 
675 Leve Code of Paris Actress 
1270 Visits Among Mermons 
1280 Flesh and the Devil 
1381 Prostituted Weman 
(382 ts Civilization Over-Sexed 
1392 Contessions of Gold Digger 
1428 Curious Leve Affairs 
1438 How te Be Modern Mother 
1445 Wild Wemen of Greadway 
1446 Texas Guinan, Ace of Night Clubs 
1461 Rene Lawyer Leeks at Marriage and 

Diveree 

1515 Leve Affairs of Priest and Nua 
1566 Meow te Conduct Love Affair 
16823 Liberal View ef Divorce 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
T How te Get a Liberal Education by 
Yourself 
78 Hints en Public Speaking 
112 Seerets of Self Development 
864 Hew te Argue Logically 
1143 Hew to Prepare Manuscripts 
1174 Hew te Write Gusiness Letters 
1904 Dietionary Musical Terms 
1340 Hew te Get a ioe 
1351 Hew te Get Ahead 
1864 How te Use Dictionary 
1365 Voeeabulary Building 
1266 How te Write Biue Books 
(36T Prepositions and How to Use Them 
1995 Personal Magnetism 
143) Hew te Read Proot 
1482 How to Hyphen and Divide Words 
1433 Fascinating Pastimes with Werds 
1444 Making Words Work For You 
1478 How te Find Whet You Want In e@ 
Library 
508 How to Use Effective English ta 
Bpeech Writing 
1504 How te Overcome Gelf-Conselowsnces 
555 Rules for Success in Business 
726 How te Think Creatively 


BEST FICTION 
315 Miraculous Revenge. Wernard Shew 
229 Wite of a King 
175 Leve Stery of An Old Maid 
O17 Without Geneft of Clergy. 
1457 Sketches ef Naughty Ladies 
(458 Princess and Tiger 
605 Girt in Snappy Readster 
1508 How Roast Goose Vendor Was Pald. 

Rabelats 

(010 One Lever Among Many 
#24 Woman Whe tnepired Fatal Passies 
1627 A Piece of the Princess 
628 Merry Tales of Chltdheed 
1642 Maidens and Wemea. Heine 
i443 Under the Hill 
647 Abbe Aubain Falls In Love. Moerimes 
1668 Jolly Beggars. Kurns 
1670 Death's Old Comedy 
1484 Te Please Hie Wife. 


Kipling 


Harcy 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, 


BEST LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden 

Bnowbound 

Strength of the Strong. Jack London 
Sen of the Wolf. Jack London 
Ridiewlous Women. Moliere 
French Poems in Prose 
Uneenventional Amour. Moore 
Child's Garden of Verses 
Galiant Cassian Puppets of Leve 
Deserted Village 
Boceaccio—Lover of Love 
Amazing Loves ef King Care! 


HEALTH 


Care of the Skin and Hair 
Fasting fer Health 

33 Common Sense of Health 
Tobacee Habit 
Fake Way to Health 
Foet Troubles Corrected 
Censtipation: its Cerreetion 
Daily Exercises for Busy Peopie 
‘oor Exposure Corrected by Exereise 

ef Underweight and 

Overweight 

34 How te Test Urine at Home 

3 Beneficial Exercises for Nerveusness 
and Indigestion 
Beneficial Heart Exercises 
How Sun's Rays Will Give Yeu 
Health and yf 

f How te Live 

3 The Marvels a 4 Oddities of & eae 
History of Venereal Diseas 
Facets About Masturbation 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Crimes Against Criminals. Ingersol! 
Psychology of Suicide 
U. 8. Marriage and Diveree Laws 
What | Saw in Russia 
Darrew-Wheeler Dry Law Debate 
Racial intermarriage 
Open Shep. Clarence Darrow 
Can People Be Made Goed By Law? 
Party Issues in the U. 8. 
te Deal With Crime 
8. Industrial Histery 
trial By jury. The Great Burlesque 
How Capitalism Developed 
is This Century the Most Admirable 
in History? 
Menace of Medern Prisen 
Peace Plans from Kant to Kellege 
Hoover: The Man 
Is War Inevitable? 
Why ! Do Net Belleve in Capital 
Punishment 
How Can We Wipe Out the Crime 
of War? 
Why |! De Not Believe in Consership 
What Is A Liberal? 
Why 1 Quit Prohibitien 
How America Was Forced inte 
World War 
Hoover's Record in White House 
Can America Be Made Good By Law? 
Was Pres. Harding cree 
Hew Newspapers Decoi 
580 Serious Lesson in Pres. * Harding's 
Case 
1588 Debunking the Coelidge Myth 
1504 Dees Death Penalty Curb Crime? 
1402 Prineiples ef international Law 
1439 Story ef British Imperialism 
1682 Story of American imperialism 
1687 First Principles of Banking 
1711 Economies of Taxation 
Great Dates in Histery 
Amazing Career of Al Capene 
Next World War: How it ts Betng 
Prepared 
Stery of Tammany Hall 


SPORT 


Gelf Rules 
7 Hindu Magie Self Taught 

Ventriloquism Self Taught 
Sideshow Tricks Explained 
Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 
How te Be a Gate Crasher 
How te Throw a Party 
Histery of Gambling 

1688 100 Cocktails 


PRACTICAL 


1399 Journalism from inside 

1400 Advertising from inside 

1422 How Businessmen Avoid Litigation 
1470 How to Become a Radio Artist 
1528 Getting Inte Print: Practical 

1548 Chinese Cook Book 

1567 Making Men Happy With Jams and 


Jetlies 
1595 Faets About Calendar 
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SCIENCE 
289 Origin of Life 

How Galilee Was Gagged by 
Inquisition 
Facts Abeut Grapholegy 
Character Reading from Faces 
End of the World 
Diet. ef Social Sciences 
Famous Inventions of Edisen 
Edison's Famous Questionnaire 
Environment vs. Heredity 
Einstein’s Space-Substanee Theory 
How Man Will Live in Future 
Funeral Sverices Without Theelegy 
Fertune Telling from Dreams 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Riddle of Human Behavior 
How | Went te the Devil 
How te Think Clearly 
Your Intelligence: How te Test It 
How tgnorant Are You? 
Psychology ef the Criminal 
How bg 


Can We Ch 
From “Sin to Psychiatry 
PHILOSOPHY 


Aas Life Any Meaning? 
Gems ef Thousht. Emerson 
Strange Primitive Beliefs 
Survival of Fitt 
Lecretius on ae and Death 
As Man Thi 
Nietzsche's Eplorame of Pewer 
Do We Live Forever? 
Does Life Spell Accident er Design? 
Epiewrean Doctrine of Happiness 
Why We Act Like Human Beings 
§ Facing Death Feartessly 
How We Can Live Happily 
What Life Means to Me at 72. 
Darrow 
7 Evil of Error 


RELIGION 


Sun Worship 
7 Olympian Gods 
6 Reasons for Doubting Inspiration of 
Bible. Ingersoll 
Greatest Thing in the Worid. 
mmond 
What Can Free Man Worship? 
Bertrand Russell 
Burbank Funeral Oration. Ben 
Lindsey 
Necessity of Atheism. Shelley 
Christianity Refuted. Shelley 
Refutation of Deism. ey 
Why | Am an Infidel. Burbank 
What Atheism Means 
7 Ghastly Purpese of Parables 
Real Aims of Catholicism 
Debunking Laws of Moses 
Why | Am Not a Christian 
Defense ef Devil 
Are Clergy Honest? 
Myth ef the Soul. Clarence Darrow 
pate Between Priest and Dying 
an 
Can Man Know God? 
Has Religion Made Useful Contri- 
butions te Civiliation? 
Religion of a Free Man 
Are Atheists Dogmatic? 
7 A Manual of Debunking 
What ts Christianity? 
Is Einstein's Theory Athelstie? 
New Light on 10 Commandments 
Mussolini and the Pepe 





Take your pick of the NEW book: 
listed on this page at the rate of 
only 


$1 for 20 Books 


of your own selection. Add lc per 
book for tage. Canada and 
foreign price 7c per book, de 
livered. 











Debate ht Segate Priest 
ear Death 


Absurdities of Bible. Darrow 


HUMOR 
On Geing te Chureh. 
Famous Epigrams of wit’ Wisdom 
and Wickedness 
Wit of English 
Wit ef French 
Wit of Japs 
Wit of Spain 
Wit of Arabs 
35 Socialism fer — 
Witty Epigrams. ilde 
Five Humorous Essays 
Book of Riddie Rimes 
Wit of h 
Laughable paste 
Tongue Twisters 
Moguls of Movieland 
Best Jokes 


SOCIALISM 


Pestetion and Culture. Sinclair 
Am a Sec 


Bhar 


junism 
and the Individual. 


as 
Accomplishments of 

Morris Hillquit 

Political Philesephy of 
Socialism. Morris Hillquit 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Is the Yankee Vanishing? 
Curiosities of English Language 
My Prison Days 
Broadway Gangsters and Their 

acketes 


9 Curious and Unusual Deaths 
Serene of the > io 
ors 


et. 

Statistics About America 

Clarence Darrow: Minority Mas 

Eurepean Statistics 

Causes of World War 

Facts About Poisens 

Famous Eceentrie Amerteans 
583 Famous infant Prodigies 
683 My Life at U. 8. 
1710 Magie ef Numbers 

HOW TO ORDER 
List books desired by numbers, o: 

coupon; order at least 20, and enclose 
money order, check, currency, o- 
stamps. Always add 10c to persona! 
check fo ange. No C. O. D 
From foreign countries, remit by i 
ternational postal order or draft cr 
U, S. banks at 7c vi book, postpaid 
minimum order $1.40 


SINGLE COPY, 25¢ 

The 5c price is good only on orde 
for 20 or more books. Less than 20, 
per copy, 25c. Books are handy 
pocket size, well printed, clear type, 
with neat card covers. Excellent 
spare-time reading-——carry them with 
you anywhere. 
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I enclose $ 
he oks for $1. 


City 


exchange. 


-for the bocks listed by number below, at 20 
plus le per book for carriage. 


NOTE—Always add 1c per book for posting, handling and carri 
otherwise we must ship express collect. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK FOR NEW BEST SELLERS | 
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